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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
A delightful rumour reaches us from an American source 
that Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is to be made King of 
Samoa. His letters to the 7'‘mes upon the politics of that 
island have been, it seems, of an electioneering character. 
They have pointed out what things are amiss with an eye 
to the proper man to remedy them. This, to those who 
have the pleasure of knowing Mr. Stevenson, is so exactly 
what one would have expected of him that it carries con- 
viction with it at once. It is one of those stories to 
which authors add the foot-note, ‘‘The above is a fact,” 
bet it is a very charming story, nevertheless. It is a 
pity that through certain illustrations we have already 
learnt what sort of garments even kings wear in Samoa, 
since these prevent us from picturing the new Sove- 
reign in the robes we are accustomed to associate with 
European monarchs. A crown of flowers and what 
Burns calls a ** cuttie sark” seem to complete the regalia. 
On the other hand, it will be impossible to apply to the 
new Sovereign the depreciatory epigram that has so 
long fitted the old ones: ** What is Majesty deprived 
of its externals’ A jest.” There will be no externals 
‘worth speaking about) in his case; while the honour 
paid to literature will be as great as it is unpre- 
cedented. Let us hope that Louis I. will be suc- 
ceeded by as long a line of Louises as with ‘ our lively 
There has always been a prejudice against 


neighbours.” 


literary persons—especially novelists—concerning them- 
selves with politics. Lord Beaconsfield suffered from it, 
though, unlike Mr. Stevenson, he was not much of a 
novelist. But though he made an Empress, he never 
mpted to make himself a king. So far as I know, no 
one of that profession has ever ascended a throne. It 





will be very interesting to see how a crown fits the 
brow that has hitherto been only accustomed to the 
laurel. The words of the Swedish Chancellor, ‘* How 
easily the world is governed!” are often quoted with 
reference to commonplace Sovereigns who get on pretty 
tolerably; but from the rule of a man of genius it is 
natural to hope for something better. At all events, the 
elevation of our most popular storyteller to the throne of 
Samoa will be a great encouragement to serial literature. 

The relish for their meals in the case of honest but 
délicate persons is easily destroyed ; even the reading of a 
distressing case in the newspaper at breakfast will render 
the rasher unattractive and the fresh egg at tTwopence- 
halfpenny) unenjoyable. But the healthy appetite of the 
criminal classes is interferel with by no fastidious senti- 
ments. Nothing is more common than for a burglar to sit 
down after a good night's work at the plate-chest, in the 
very scene of his crime, and *‘ polish off” any refreshment he 
may have come upon in the larder. This shows a’ whole- 
some constitution—at all events, so far as the digestive 
organs are concerned. Is it possible, one wonders, that 
crime itself promotes it’ Is the forbidden road to wealth 
ilso the road to health * Let us hope not, for if this should 
turn out to be the case Scotland Yard will have a good 
many valetudinarians on its hands. A most striking ex- 
of ah valthy appetite combined with 


unple of the existence 
the utmost moral depravity has recently occurred in Paris. 
A murderer has been brought to justice entirely through 
his possession of this advantage. He was suspected of 
having killed his victim, and afterwards ‘‘ quartered” the 
body (as in the old high treason cases) for the better dis- 
P sal of the remains, but the crime could not be brought 
home to him. It was proved, however, that after its 
commission the criminal, whoever he was, had cooked 
and eaten two pork chops in the dining-room; and event- 
tally the butcher was found who had sold them to the 
accused on the night in question. He had actually taken 
them with him, for the purpose of refreshment after what 
he foresaw would be a fatiguing business. While exe- 
crating the wretch’s moral callousness, one cannot help 
envying his powers of “assimilation.” To ‘ sup on 
horrors” and then to sit down to such a dish shows a con- 
stitution that m iv almost be called heroic. If an innocent 
man should dare to eat pork chops at such an hour, he 
would be certain to dream of being a murderer. The 
incident has its significance as tending to illustrate the sort 
of criminal whom our namby-pamby sentimentalists are so 
afraid of ** brutalising ”’ 
he ‘** belongs to the great human family.” 


by corporal punishment, because 
It seems to me 
that we should make him as distant a relation as possible 


by removing him to another world. 


Just as the stomach can be tutored to avoid fastidious- 
ness, so the head can be induced, by proper management, 


to do work which it has naturally an unwillingness to per- 


form. Dr. Brunton tells us that, having an essay to write 
one night, his brain declined to act when called upon, pre- 
tended to be fatigued, and in short “‘ struck ” like a trade- 


1ist. The doctor, in despair, laid his head on the 
table—though still, of course, keeping it on his shoulders 

and to his surprise found his ideas at once begin to flow. 
When he sat up they all left him again, but so long as 
he kept it depressed he wrote with ease. This, no doubt, 
accounts for the attitude which Sam Weller always assumed 


except that he also put his tongue out) when composing a 
letter. A friend, moreover, tells me that in his day. at 
college, undergraduates used to hang their heads over the 
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sofa, with the object of clearing their brains. I have seen 
them do it myself (at wine parties), but was unaware of 
their object, which certainly did not appear in their con- 
versation. No doubt the doctor is right, but, personally, 
his ideas are new to me. It is very satisfactory to know 
how to get on with these ‘‘ Notes” when one’s brain feels 
a little jaded. I have a difficulty in writing with one ear 
on the blotting pad, but with my feet on the mantelpiece 
and my head on the rug I find I can manage it, though 
not for very long at a time. 

An unhappy paterfamilias, condemned to take his 
family to the sea every year, has inquired of the universal 
newspaper press whether there is a seaside place in England 
where organ-grinders and Ethiopian serenaders are not 
allowed. A good many of us would hail a reply in the 
affirmative, for, though our nation, for the most part, 
undoubtedly loves noise, and the more of it the better, a 
considerable minority would like a quiet time when they 
are on their holiday. The short-sightedness of corporations 
and those who cater for the public in this respect is most 
extraordinary, for nothing is more certain than that any 
moderately picturesque locality where the authorities 
rigidly set their faces against the eternal discord which 
makes our seaside resorts so detestable would be sure of 
patronage. There is no necessity, as we read is the case 
at Ems, to fine persons who play the piano with their 
windows open (though what a haven—nay, heaven—of 
rest that place must be !), but the sands and the seashore 
might at least be left to their own music. The plaint of 
our paterfamilias is pathetic enough. ‘If no such restful 
spot can be found,” he writes, ‘* I shall be driven inland” 
as though he were a seagull in a storm). He has evidently 
the same opinion of the country as a place of residence as 
town-loving Captain Morris 

The couniry, Lord help me! sets all matters right, 

So calm and composing from morning to night ; 

Oh, it settles the spirits when nothing is seen 

But an ass on a common, a goose on a green. 

Your magpies and stockdoves may flirt among trees, 

And chatter their transports in groves, if they please ; 

But a house is much more to my taste than a tree, 

And for groves, oh ! a good grove of chimneys for me. 


Fired by the example of publishing the portraits of 
the new M.P.’s, a lady’s newspaper announces its intention 
of doing the same for their wives. No doubt it will give 
them great pleasure, but the political genius of these 
gentlemen, though their consorts may have encouraged 
them to give it rein, could hardly have arisen from that 
source. It was probably inherited, as all other kinds of 
genius are said to be, from their mothers: and it is, there- 
fore, the portraits of those ladies with which we should, by 
rights, be favoured. In cases where the political bent has 
missed a generation, we might have their grandmothers. 
Youth and beauty, of course, form an attraction to a 
gallery of this kind, but there is no reason why a grand- 
mother should not be depicted in her youth 

This relative of mine 

Was she seventy-and-nine 
When she died? 

By the canvas may be seen 

How she looked at seventeen 
As a bride. 


Nobody seems to have any difficulty in writing to an 
editor about anything; but an editor, or even a journalist, 
is sometimes placed in rather a delicate position as regards 
replying. Perhaps some diplomatic person would kindly 
suggest what I am to do in the following case: A lady 
correspondent thus wrote to me from Mevagissey, in Corn- 
wall, immediately after the earthquake in that locality 
‘* Dear Sir, I know your love of science, so constantly 
exhibited in your ‘ Notes,’ and also the liberality of mind 
which is always open to new views. It cannot, therefore, 
be otherwise than interesting to you to learn certain par- 
ticulars of the marvellous incident that happened here last 
night, which seems to prove that the great forces of Nature 
are more en rapport with ourselves than is generally under- 
stood. In the first place, some hours before the shock 
took place, my little dog Flimsey howled for more than an 
hour and a half, which I can certify (from previous com- 
plaints of our neighbours) was nearly double his usual 
time. I myself experienced a curious electric feeling, 
difficult to describe scientifically, but just as though 
something was about to happen. When the rum- 
bling noises took place, it was manifest that they 
were not thunder, because they were underfoot, as 
though somebody was rolling casks in the cellar. This, 
indeed, was the theory upon which my husband explained 
it. He had just come from a dinner with the Juridical or 
Druidical Society (I could not catch which), and had felt 
three distinct shocks upon his way, the last of which threw 
him against the front door. Also—which is noteworthy, 
because he was the sole observer of this phenomenon—he 
remarked more than one fissure in the road, and ever so 
big a hole in the garden. It is curious how variable is 
Nature in her recuperative efforts, for, though in the 
morning there was not a trace of this hole, my poor 
husband was obviously still suffering from electric disturb- 
ance. A few words from one so conversant with Nature's 
laws as yourself in explanation of these remarkable events 
would be highly valued.” If I had but answered this com- 
munication at once, it would have been easy to have 
agree] with the writer in everything, and even given her 


some experience of earthquakes on my own account to 
harmonise with her own ; but now, as it has turned out that 
there was never any earthquake at Mevagissey at all, and 
that all the disturbance was caused by thedistant firing of the 
Red Squadron, one hardly knows what to say to the lady. 


The difficulty of making small savings is proverbial. 
When one has to ‘‘ cut down one’s expenses,” it is much 
easier to do it with a chopper than a pruning-knife. 
Indeed, when we have used the latter in all possible direc- 
tions, the result is that our pecuniary position is not 
much better, though all our comforts have been sacrificed. 
If one has to ‘* put down things,” it is better to do so at 
once, and not economise in a half-hearted or half-handed 
way. A good many of us, thanks to the depreciation of 
land or deterioriation in our Irish estates—reasons one 
likes to give, though one may never have owned an acre 
have lately had experience of this. A friend of mine—let 
us call him Eiderdown—not given to little economies, and 
fond of his little comforts, writes me a terrible account of 
travelling outside a *bus-car to town, an experience quite 
as novel to him as were Mr. Stanley's adventures in the 
forests of Africa. He had lately, through stress of cireum- 
stances, had to part with a good many things, including 
securities and a cee-spring carriage, and he courageously 
resolved to take the bull by the horns, and, instead of 
patronising a hansom, to go to business by the "bus. 
To go inside would, he knew, have fatal consequences, 
because his interior organisation always protested against 
sitting sideways, so he decided on going on the outside of 
the car. He knew that there were such things, yellow and 
rel, passing the corner of his square, and, without in- 
forming his family of his heroic resolve, he started one 
morning intending to reach Trafalgar Square by that un- 
precedented method. Many people much better off than 
he used to be had often done it; it was no doubt a very 
pleasant mode of travel in summer, just as good as a cee- 
spring carriage, in fact, and with the addition of genial 
company; and he would save one-and-ninepence every 
morning, because a cab would have cost two shillings. Such 
were his heroic reflections on his first economical morning. 

Mr. Eiderdown did not know the times at which the 
‘bus-cars started, and had the misfortune to see a yellow 
and red object cross the end of his terrace as he emerged 
from his door. He found it disagreeable waiting for the 
next red one: the ten minutes seemed twenty, and his 
station happened to be opposite a cabstand, the o cuplers of 
which, imagining from his appearance that he could never 
want the cars (he was buttonhole1, an expense that ‘* should 
never be spared for her dear John,” said his wife, ‘ while 
there were two sixpennies to rub against one another” 
kept driving up to him and offering their services, and in- 
dulging in bad language when they found he didn’t. If he 
had not continued to repeat to himself ‘* I shall save one- 
and-ninepence,” and thereby strengthened his resolution, he 
would, he confessed to me, have taken one of these cabs. At 
last a red bus loomed in sight, and, though Mr. Eiderdown 
made with his beautiful umbrella the signal for stopping, 
it only slackened speed sufficiently to admit of his seizing 
on the lowest rail and getting one toe on the step. He had 
to go through an acrobatic performance to retain his posi- 
tion,*and but for the conductor's assistance in pushing him 
up the stairs to what he afterwards described as ‘‘ the hurri- 
cane deck ¥ would certainly never have reached it. ‘* Im- 
agine,”’ he says, ‘a ship in a storm when the rudder refuses 
to act, and you will get a slight conception of the behaviour 
of that *bus. It not only rolled from side to side, but 
plunged head foremost over the backs of the horses, and so 
impossible was it for me to keep my feet that I was instantly 
thrown with great violence against a respectable mechanic, 
whose clay pipe I knocked out of his mouth into a thousand 
pieces. He looked so excessively furious as I sank down 
beside him that I hastily pulled out my case and offered 
him a cigar which had cost me a shilling at wholesale 
prices—a proceeding which cut my saving in travelling 
expenses down to ninepence at once. However, he was 
mollified by the gift; and as soon as I got my breath I 
inquired of him, holding on with both hands to the back of 
the seat in front of me, whether the vehicle always rolled 
and swerved in that amazing manner. ‘ Ilave you ever 
been in a’bus on this ‘ere road as didn’t?’ was the con- 
temptuous reply.” Of course Eiderdown could have 
answered, quite truthfully, ‘‘ Indeed, I never have”; but 
he wanted to get at the reason of things. ‘“ Is it because 
there are so few people on the deck—-I mean on the roof 
that the "bus twists and dives so?” ‘That has nothin’ 
whatever to do withit.” ‘ Then—pray excuse me, but I’m 
a country person, and know nothing about these things 
what is the reason?” ‘* Well, just this: because we are 
going over the very wust piece of road in all England.”’ 
This utterly silenced poor Eiderdown, who had travelled 
over it (in his carriage) twelve times a week for forty years, 
and never noticed it was a bad road, Presently he per- 
ceived the *bus to be tacking—swerving round in an oppo- 
site direction from that he wished to go. ‘This is surely 
not the way to Trafalgar Square?” he said. ‘‘ Well, of 
course not,”’ was the scornful rejoinder; ‘this here is a 
Victoria *bus.” And so it was. Eiderlown had to charter 
a cab to his place of business after all, and, instead of saving 
ninepence, it cost him ninepence more than if he had taken 
a hansom all the way. It wascertainly a false start on the 


road to economy. 
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THE SHELLEY CENTENARY CELEBRATION 
AT HORSHAM, 


It would be curious to know what proportion of our number 
(I am alluding to my pious fellow-pilgrims whom the 1.45 
train from Victoria conveyed on Aug. 4 to the scene of the 
poet's birth) were Shelleyans rather by virtue of sympathy 
with Shelley the political agitator, or Shelley the anti- 
religionist, or even, perhaps, Shelley the vegetarian (it is on 
record how at dinner he fulminated against Christianity over 
a little broccoli), than from any special enthusiasm for Shelley 
the poet. Mr, Grant Allen, the genuineness of whose delight 
in Shelley’s poetry for its own sake is above suspicion, has, 
nevertheless, been scolding us for caring less for “the whole 
man” than for “the mere metrical trick of him”; but, oh ! 
Mr. Grant Allen, surely the “ metrical trick of him” is, after 
all, the thing about Shelley that chiefly concerns us. At all 
events, we should never have heard of Shelley the denouncer 
of Christianity and apostle of broccoli had it not been for 
Shelley the lyrist of the “Wild West Wind.” Anything 
but wild was the west wind that blew on that sweet 
afternoon over the old-world village where the poet who 
was pre-eminently the new - world’s 
rates was born. Field Place, the 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


> _ 
THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
The opening of the new Parliament has been singularly 
quiet, and, considering the large issues at stake, uneventful. 
There has been a Qneen’s Speech which is practically no 
Queen’s Speech, for it is not a direct communication from 
the Queen, but a simple memorandum from the Royal Com- 
missioners, in which her Majesty expresses the hope that 
when Parliament reassembles its attention will be called to 
measures “ of social and domestic improvement.” It has, how- 
ever, been moved and seconded in the usual way : in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Dunbar Barton, Q.C., one of the new 
Ulster members, and by Mr. W. H. Cross, a son of Lord Cross ; 
in the House of Lords by the Earl of Denbigh and the Earl of 
Powis. In the Upper House the leaders of the attenuated 
Opposition have made no sign, and the debate has practically 
been left to Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire, the 
latter of whom spoke with singular force and enunciation. 
In the popular Chamber a much more interesting and vital 
conflict has been joined. Mr. Asquith, a clever young Liberal 
lawyer, who is tolerably certain to have a high place in 
the coming Liberal Government, moved a vote of “No 








mentioned for the oaice which Mr. Peel holds, made = 
felicitous and very eulogistic speech, which was capped by 
Mr. Gladstone with all his old dignity and sense of form. 
Mr. Peel, sitting in plain black morning dress on the Mini- 
sterial benches, made a simple reply, very beautifully spoken, 
and wasthen solemnly conducted by his mover and seconder 
to the chair, which he has now occupied during four Parlia- 
ments, ‘The other high officer of the House who remains to 
be elected is the Chairman of Committees. The chances are 
that Mr. Courtney will not be chosen afresh, but that a 
member of Mr. Gladstone's own party—possibly Mr. Osborne 
Morgan—will be selected. 





MOVERS AND SECONDERS OF THE 
ADDRESS. 
The Address of the House of Lords in answer to the Queen’s 
Speech at the opening of the new Parliament was moved by 
the Earl of Denbigh and seconded by the Earl of Powis. 

The Right Hon. Rudolph Robert Basil Aloysius Augustine 
Feilding, Earl of Denbigh (ninth), Viscount and Baron Feilding, 
and Lord St. Liz, in England, Earl of Desmond, Viscount Callan, 
and Baron Feilding in the Irish Peerage, Count of Hapsburg- 
Laufenberg and Rheinfelden, in Germany, was born May 26, 
1859. His family, which claims descent from the ancient 

Counts of Hapsburg, settled in England 
in the reign of King Henry III. Henry 





actual house where Shelley first 
opened his eyes, was, we found, some 
two miles away, and was closed 
against the reverent feet of disap- 
pointed Shelleyolaters. One distin- 
guished man of letters and leader 
of advanced thought did go so far as 
to charter a landau and drive over, 
but on reaching the lodge Jarvie's 
heart quailed within him, and he 
lacked valour to storm the sacred gates. 
I myself was one of a less adventurous 
band, who killed time pleasantly 
enough by loafing about the village 
till the hour fixed for the centenary 
rites found us devoutly gathered in 
the little Albion Hall, where the High 
Priest of the ceremony, Mr. Edmund 





Gosse, delivered a discourse which was 


a model of what an oratorical effort of THE 


that kind should be. One fair critic, } 
in my hearing, found fault with it | 
a3 being too much dictated by the 
spirit of compromise, but, the charm- 
ing depreciator notwithstanding, I | 
could not help regarding that feature 
of it as one of its excellences, for | 
the dexterity with which Mr. Gosse 
navigated the ocean of Shelley's 
tempestuous genius, yet steered clear 
of the jagged rocks of controversy, 
was a very pretty piece of critical 
seamanship. And to see the chair 
taken by a genial old Sussex squire, 
quite an ideal embodiment of a class | 
peculiarly abhorred by Shelley, what a 
delightful rotation of time's whirligig 
it seemed! Indeed, one might even 
regard the circumstance of Mr. Gosse 
being chosen to deliver the centenary 
address as an equally concrete testi- 
mony to Shelley's victory over his 
foes; for Mr. Gosse — the author, 
among many other admirable pieces 
of literature, of a perfect biography 
of Gray—may fairly be considered as 
by nature more in touch with the calmer and less revo- 
lutionary spirit in poetry, the spirit of politic conformity, 
than with the lone and thunderous defiance of the 
Prometheus among bards. Mr. Gosse was followed by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who seasonably reminded the good 
Iforsham folk that although Shelley did allow himself 
to be born in their neighbourhood, his genius had less 
affinity with homely Sussex landscape than with the sub- 
limities of Alpine solitudes and the spacious azure of 
Italian skies. The remaining speaker was Professor Nichol, 
whose animated remarks had a taking air of spon- 
taneity. One of his happiest touches was where, in alluding 
to the complaint often brought against Shelley that he was 
deficient in “ saving common-sense,” he observed that there were 
some kinds of common-sense which people chiefly needed to 
have knocked out of them. Professor Nichol took occasion to 
lament the absence of the poet whom he referred to asin a 
special sense “Shelley’s heir”; and certainly there would 
have been a happy appropriateness in Mr. Swinburne’s appear- 
ance among his “brothers in Shelley ”"—to borrow a phrase 
from Mr. Theodore Watts, whose genial presence was our most 
tangible link with the author of “ Atalanta in Calydon.” 
Another interesting feature of the afternoon was a recita- 
tion from “The Cenci,” marked by that union of dramatic 
passion and artistic restraint which one naturally expects 
from Miss Alma Murray. It suggested the reflection, how- 
ever, that if Shelley had possessed more of that common-sense 
which Professor Nichol spoke of he would have been saved 
from such an amazing misconception of his age 2s was implied 
by his belief that “ The Cenci ” was capable of being a popular 
success on the stage. WILLIAM WATSON, 


EARL OF DENBIGH, 





MR. DUNBAR BARTON, Q.C., M.P. 
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MOVERS AND SECONDERS OF THE ADDRESS IN PARLIAMENT. 


confidence,” based, so far as the wording went, on the motion 
of Lord Hartington in 1859. Mr, Asquith spoke with a 
certain surface brilliancy and effect, the main point of his 
speech being that the country had condemned the policy of 
the Government and had refused them a mandate. Mr. Burt, 
who is also a probable member of Mr. Gladstone's Administra- 
tion, seconded the motion in a rather formless but frank and 
good-tempered speech, to which Mr. Goschen replied with 
equal friendliness of tone. The division takes place a few 
minutes before Thursday midnight, the probable result being 
that the Government will be left in a minority of between 
thirty and forty votes, and that Mr. Gladstone will then be 
called on to form a Ministry. 

The proceedings of the new House began with the swearing- 
in of members, which continued through the earlier sittings 
to the very end of the debate. A feature of this rather 
tedious formality was the marked preference of some of the 
Radical and Labour members for the affirmation. On one 
side of the table facilities were given for taking the oath, 
the other was given up to the aflirmers. Some of the earlier 
affirmations were undoubtedly made under misapprehension. 
A member cannot under Mr. Bradlaugh’s Act swear or affirm 
as he pleases. Ile has to plead an objection on the ground of 
want of religious belief. As soon as this point was puta good 
many members had to confess that they were just as ready to 
take the oath as to affirm, and so had to subscribe to both forms. 

The re-election of Mr. Peel as Speaker was the first formality 
of any consequence in which the new House was engaged, and 
it was done without a whisper of opposition. Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, an old and very generally respected member of 
the House, whose own name has been more than once 


THE EARL OF POWTS. 





MR. W. H. CROSS, M.P. 


=e Fielding, the novelist, was of this 
| family. 

The Right Hon. George Charles 
Herbert, fourth Earl of Powis, 
| Viscount Clive, Baron Clive, Baron 
Herbert, and Baron Powis, was born 
in 1862, son of General the Right 
Hon. Sir Percy Herbert, K.C.B., who 
was second son of Edward, second 
Earl of Powis, K.G.; Sir Perey 
Ferbert, an officer of some distinction 
and Treasurer to the Queen's House- 
hold, died in 1876; the late Earl, his 
elder brother, in 1891. 

In the House of Commons the 
Address was moved by Mr. D. P. 
Barton, Q.C., and seconded by the 
| Hon. W. II. Cross. 

Mr. Dunbar Plunket Bartcn, who 
is a grandson by his mother of the 
| third Lord Plunket, was born in 1853, 
| and was educated at Harrow and at 





Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Ie 
was called to the Irish Bar in 1880, 
became Q.C. in 1889. He was elected 
M.P. for Mid-Armagh in December 
1891, and now again, unopposed. 

The Hon. William Henry Cross was 
born in 1856, eldest surviving son of 
the Right Hon. Richard Assheton 
Cross, G.C.B., first Lord Cross, Secre- 
tary of State for India. He was 
educated at Rugby and at University 
College, Oxford; was called to the 
Bar at the Inner Temple in 1882; 
was elected M.P. for West Derby, a 
division of Liverpool, in August 1888, 
and has been re-elected by 4107 against 
2925 votes. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
AT COWES. 
His Imperial and Royal Majesty 
William IIL., who arrived at Cowes on 
Monday, Aug. 1, on board the imperial 
| steam-yacht Kaiser Adler, escorted by 
the German war-ship Beowulf, com- 
manded by Prince Henry of Prussia, 
visited her Majesty our Queen, his 
illustrious grandmother, at Osborne 
IIouse on several occasions during his stay at Cowes, but passed 
the nights on board his own vessel. He was much occupied 
with the sailing matches of the Royal Yacht Squadron, which 
commenced on Tuesday, Aug. 2, and in which the Emperor's 
own cutter-yacht, the Meteor, competed on that day for the 
Queen's Cup, on Wednesday for the Royal Yacht Squadron prize, 
and on Thursday for the Cowes Town prize ; but failed to win 
any of those prizes. On Thursday evening his Imperial 
Majesty dined on board the Queen's yacht Victoria and 
Albert, where he was entertained by the Prince of Wales, 
representing the Queen. The Duke of Connaught and 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein were present. Our 
Illustration shows the scene at his Majesty's reception on 
board. 


THE FRASER CANYON, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
A view of this sublime and romantic scene in the Cascade 
Range of British Columbia, as seen from the Canadian Pacific 
tailway, is presented in our Engraving. The principal canyon 
or gorge of the Fraser River commences at Boston Bar; 
between that point and the town of Yale, a distance of 
twenty-three miles, its aspect is almost appalling by its savage 
grandeur. The Canadian Pacific traverses the entire length of 
this canyon, the line being carried along the faces of the cliffs, 
200 ft. or more above the river. This is the Fraser Canyon. At 
North Bend Station, the railway company has erected a 
charming little chalet-like hotel, for the accommodation of 
tourists who desire to explore the canyon. This hotel is situated 
at a most advantageous point, in the midst of the finest scenery, 
and visitors will find it a convenient and comfortable place of 
sojourn, 
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BY CHARLES LOWE. 
VIIT.—ARTISTS, 

From the Press to the palette in Germany the path takes an 
ascending course, though there was one Sovereign of Prussia— 
and I think it was Frederick William IV.—who, wishing to 
mark the extremes of social gradations within his dominions 
made use of the expression, “ Vom Kénig bis zum Kiinstler 
herab” (“ From the King down to the artist”). But things 
have changed for the better since then, so much so, indeed, 
that the same expression might still be used to define the 
social range of those who are hoffiihig, “ court-capable,” 
or entitled by their birth, position, or accomplishments 
to be bidden to Court. For this amelioration of their 
status the artists of Germany, and more especially of 
Berlin, have mainly to thank the Empress Frederick, who, 
with her liberal-minded consort, when Crown Princess, made 
a point of breaking with Prussian tradition and introducing 
to their Court a leavening element of art and_ intellect. 
Indeed, at Berlin you have Court artists as well as unofficial 
Court poets or laureates (of the Wildenbruch order), men like 
Anton von Werner and Bleibtreu, who accompanied the old 
Emperor and the Crown Prince on all their campaigns, and 
recorded on canvas their most prominent incidents (as witness 
the ‘“* Proclamation of the Empire at Versailles”) ; or Adolph 
Menzel, who was employed to illustrate by his immortal 
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the least entitled to cry black-face to the pot. For, broadly 
speaking, the art of modern Germany, like its literature, is 
somewhat crude and self-conceited, raw and unrefined, trivial 
and transitional—either selecting subjects from the most 
prosaic corners of a repellent world of reality, or soaring into 
the most absurd and improbable realms of sentimentalism, 
idealism, and romance. Has art, indeed, ever been known to 
fiourish highly in a country so poor as to be devoid of 
munificent patrons, and deficient in the material refinement 
which softens manners and matures the soul? In one word, 
have arts and arms ever been known to attain to a high degree 
of perfection side by side? Or is it not rathera law of human 
development that Mars and Minerva are incompatible deities 
of a nation’s simultaneous worship? In Germany, at least, 
this would certainly seem to be the case ; but take the German 
artist away from his own social and political surroundings, and 
transplant him into a more congenial sphere of life and 
activity, and you shall see of what capital stuff he is made, 
and how capable of good and even great things he can become. 


IX.—ACTORS. 
On the stage, too, as in the streets, you get history and 
romance reproduced in the most admirable manner by the art 
of the costumier, Nor is this to be wondered at in a country 
where archeological research, which has left no stone of 
antiquity unturned, does such splendid service as Madame 
Melpomene’s chief attiring maid. Let anyone who has not 
been to Germany recall the ‘visit of the Meiningen troupe of 


And yet there are most distingnished exceptions to this 
school of roaring rhetoricians ; for have I not seen “ Tartuffe ” 
and other plays performed at the Deutsches ‘Theater in Berlin, 
with a grace, a subtlety, a refinement, and aszelf-restraint which 
could not possibly be surpassed at the ‘Théatre Frangais? 
When Charles Wyndham came over to Berlin to represent 
“David Garrick” in German, he confessed to me that the 
native company at the Residenz ‘Theater, which he trained to 
support himself and Miss Mary Moore, did their respective 
parts witha perceptive skill which could not have been excelled 
by his own Criterion troupe ; and, indeed, the tout ensembl 
of the performance was simply perfect. The same may be 
said of other theatres in Germany, and the praise thus 
accorded to individual companies must be all the more lavish, 
as the long runs we are accustomed to in England are 
quite unknown in Germany, where some managers insist on 
the production of as many different pieces in one week as the 
week has days. For. do you suppose that the Germans carry 


their religious observances to the extent of closing their 
theatres on a Sunday? Contrariwise, it is precisely on Sundays 
that, while the churches are nearly empty, the theatres are all 
crammed; and that is what furnishes the extreme pietists 
and the Jew-baiters with a welcome pretext for treating 
the Semitic question from the religious instead of 
from the racial—its real—point of view, and for thus 
upbraiding the people for preferring the stage to the 
pulpit as a source of edification. But what in the world 
has this to do with the Semitic question? Well, only in so 
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PRINCE BISMARCK’S DEPARTURE FROM BERLIN: AT THE STETTIN RAILWAY STATION, 


etchings the collected “aurres” of Frederick the Great; or 
Herr Saltzmann, the marine painter, whom the present Kaiser 
always takes with him on his sea journeys in the double 
capacity of chronicler and tutor. 

In the old days, when kings went forth to battle, their 
train generally inciuded a minstrel, whose duty it was to immor- 
talise in song the exploits of their masters—though at Bannock- 
burn “proud Edward’s” body-bard, being captured by the 
Scots, had to redeem his life by chanting the victory of Bruce. 

ut in modern times, especially in Germany, the Court poet 
has been toa great extent supplanted by the Court painter, 
with the result that the Schloss of Berlin, like the Palace of 
Versailles, is rich in pictorial records of “ toutes les gloires de 
In Prusse.” And what a godsend to the poor artists of Berlin 
was the accession of the present Emperor, who is never happier 
than when he is sitting for his portrait or his bust, and who, 
before he was a year upon the throne, had caused himself to 
be reproduced by various processes of art far more frequently 
than Frederick the Great did in the course of his long life! 
When the Prince of Wales went to India his movements and 
his doings were assiduously recorded by a crowd of accredited 
newspaper correspondents, who were sometimes bidden to the 
table of H.R.H., and otherwise officially recognised ; but the 
Kings of Prussia have not much taste for these new “ abstract 
and brief chronicles of the time,” preferring the masters of 
the palette to the masters of the pen as the annalists of their 
glories, and as men whose good report they would rather have 
when living than a bad epitaph from them after death. 

sut the question arises : Is the palette, then, in Germany 
worthier than the pen, and more praiseworthy in its produc- 
tions? To which the answer must be that they are indeed 
pretty much of a muchness, and that in the case of these two 
rivals for fame, as between most others, the kettle is not in 


FROM A SKETCH BY E. HOSANG. 


players to London several years ago, and say whether their 
histrionic excellence was not as much, was not, perhaps, more 
due to their art of dressing than to their dramatic action. 
For in Germany, as in some other countries, the prevailing 
conception of histrionism, curiously enough, is that it is not 
so much an art of acting as an art of speaking, the result being 
that where you hope for expression of character and the convey- 
ance of thought by situations, looks, shrugs, starts, and twitches, 
you are mainly treated to loud and monotonous declamation, 
The German player—especially in tragedy—is less of an actor 
than of an elocutionist; though in comedy and its lighter 
subdivisions, curiously enough, he is much more natural and 
pleasing. “Hamlet” is far oftener performed upon the 
German stage than any other tragedy of home or foreign 
authorship, and yet there is not one in ten of those who take 
part in it that profit by the Prince of Denmark's sound advice 
to the players. There is far too much tendency with German 
actors to tear a passion to tatters—to very rags ; and the root 
of this evil, again, is the excessive energy and exuberance of 
the people as well as of their language. Strength is a quality 
which is simply worshipped by the Germans, who abound with 
it in every direction themselves—rough, buoyant, almost 
boisterous strength, not yet fully conscious of the superior 
graces and expressive power of reserve and repose. A fierce 
blaze of uninterrupted sunshine is preferred to the harmonious 
use of artistic light and shade ; a river of rhetoric must not 
consist of rapids alternating with stretches of placid water, 
but be as continuous a torrent as the rhymed tragedies of 
Herr von Wildenbruch (such as the “Neue Herr” and other 
patriotic plays beloved of the Emperor), in which the most 
forcible and Titanic epithets act like sa many jagged rocks 
and boulders in the bed of a mountain stream, chafing and 
churning it into foam and fury, 


far as that it is men of Hebrew origin who have succeeded 
in asserting their supremacy over the purely German 
element as theatre proprietors, actors, and dramatic authors, 
in conformity with the maxim “ Palmam qui meruit 
ferat.” When Ludwig Barnay, a Hungarian Jew. cele- 
brated his jubilee, the inside of his Berliner ‘Theater 
looked like a votive temple on a day of triumph; and even 
the Emperor added a stone to the cairn of compliments under 
which he was well-nigh buried by sending him a high decora- 
tion. For his Majesty makes no distinction between Jew and 
Gentile in his appreciation and reward of art. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AT BERLIN. 
On account of the political interest which may, in the present 
critical state of German public opinion, be attached to Prince 
Bismarck’s recent speeches and conversations with deputies or 
interviewers in Austria and Bavaria, at Weimar, Jena, and 
Dresden, different stages of his progress have been duly noticed 
among foreign news. On Saturday, Aug. 6, in his journey home- 
ward to Varzin. his own abode in Pomerania, the sturdy veteran 
statesman passed by Berlin, where he was met, both at the 
Spandau and at the Stettin railway stations, by a multitude of 
Berlin citizens, estimated at three thousand, who cheered him 
loudly. He made two short speeches, thanking those who had 
welcomed him, and referring to the attacks made upon him 
by the journals devoted to the service of the present Imperial 
Government. He said that for thirty years he had been 


accustomed to vilification by some part of the German Press, 
often much worse than now. “I care nothing at all for those 
articles,” he added ; “ they have made my skin so callous that 
the printer's ink will penetrate no more,” 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen is to leave Osborne for Balmoral on Aug. 23 or 24, 
and, according to present arrangements, the Court will stay in 
Scotland until Nov. 11. 


Every fine morning during the Queen's present residence at 
Osborne, her Majesty (says 7ruth) has gone out for a long, 
leisurely airing in her donkey-chaise, accompanied by the 
children of Princess Beatrice, who ride in a little basket- 
carriage, drawn by a cream-coloured pony. As a rule, the 
Queen confines her morning excursions to the Osborne demesne, 
which affords a charming private drive of six miles, but two 
or three times the party have proceeded as far as the village of 
Whippingham. 

The dinner-parties which the Queen gave last week at 
Osborne in honour of the German Emperor were (says the 
World) State functions in everything but the name. The table 
and buffets were covered with magnificent gold and silver 
plate, which had been bronght from Windsor for the purposes 
of these entertainments, including shields, tankards, salvers, 
vases, cups, ice-pails, candelabra, and tureens. There was also 
a hnge silver boy which commemorates the successes 
of the Queen's cattle from the royal farms at Windsor 
during the Jubilee year. Lord and Lady Rothschild’s 
superb Jubilee gift to her Majesty and the Elkington Cup 
were also displayed. The gold dinner service formed by 
George IV. was to have been used, but ultimately a very 
pretty service of white Coalport china, each piece being 
adorned with the Garter in blue and gold, was selected. This 
is the private property of the Queen. ‘The dessert service was 
the famous Sévres set from Windsor, which was purchased by 
George IV. ‘The floral decorations of the room were very 
beautiful, the arrangement of the ferns evoking general 
admiration. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, Princesses Victoria 
and Maud, and suite, arrived at Portsmouth from Sandringham 
on Aug. 8, having travelled without changing carriages in a 
Great Eastern train which ran direct into the dockyard to the 
water's edge. The royal party embarked on the Alberta and 
left for Osborne. They were accompanied on their passage by 
the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Connaught. 

The bells of Windsor were rung on Saturday, Aug. 6, and 
a royal salute was fired in the Long Walk in celebration of the 
forty-eighth birthday of the Duke of Edinburgh. At Devon- 
port the shops were dressed with 
flags, and a royal salute was fired 
from the Cambridge at noon. There 
was a small dinner party at Admir- 
alty House, followed by private 


theatricals. 











The Queen has conferred a peer- 
age upon the Right Hon. Lord 
Shand. Sir James Parker Deane, 
Q.C., Vicar-General of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, has _ been 
made a Privy Councillor; and Mr. 
James Forrest Fulton, Common 
Serjeant of the City of London, a 
Knight. 

It is stated that the German 
Emperor has expressed to the 
German Ambassador in London his 
pleasure at the result of his trip to 
Cowes this year. He enjoyed his 
visit greatly, and thanks all those 
who in various ways were instru- 
mental in making his yachting 
ernise in England a most perfect 
holiday. The Emperor, it is under- 
stood, has given a promise to come 
to Cowes again next year. He has 
given several presents, and special 
orders presented by his Imperial 





present to leave open the question of the ultimate destination 
of her treasures. 

The Mansion House Fund for the relief of the sufferers by 
the fire at St. John’s, Newfoundland, now amounts to about 
£19,000. The Lord Mayor's committee are making a special 
appeal for left-off clothing and blankets for the poorer 
members of the burned-out population of St. John’s during 
the coming winter. 

Eastwell Park, late the residence of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, was sold by auction, on Aug. 9, by Messrs. J. A. 
Lumley and Co., of St. James’s Street. ‘Ihe magnificent 
estate, which belonged to the Earl of Winchilsea and Notting- 
ham, was sold to Lord Gerard for nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling. 

A message sent by pigeon as an experiment was published 
in the 7’legraph of Aug. 9. It was dispatched from the 
Arethusa, at sea, on the previous Saturday. 

The Naval Manceuvres in the Irish Sea, and on the coasts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to the north and to ‘the 
south, approached by fleets entering that sea. either from 
Queenstown, or by the straits passing the Mull of 
Cantyre and the Mull of Galloway, had fairly commeneed 
at the end of the first week in August. We have already 
described their general plan; the ted” fleet, commanded 
by Vice-Admiral Fairfax, with its second division under 


tear-Admiral Fitzroy, defends our country against the- 


slue” squadron of Admiral St. John, which, on Aug. 4, 
having entered the Irish Sea, was assembled in Belfast 
Lough. The leading division of the “Red” had passed 
round the west and north coasts of Ireland, being 
at Killery Bay on Friday, Aug. 5, when the Admiralty 
telegram ordered hostilities to begin. It is the object of this 
fleet, its second division having entered by St. George's 
Channel, aided by a reserve squadron of coast-defence vessels 
at Milford Haven, to form a junction in spite of the * Blue” 
hostile force, which has a powerful flotilla of torpedo-boats. 








Mr. Asquith, the gentleman who has opened the Parlia- 
mentary ball by moving a resolution of “ No confidence” in 
the Government, has already made his mark both in the 
House and at the Bar. He is still quite young—just forty— 
yet he has made a number of speeches which have fixed 
men's attention on him, while his defence of Mr. Cuninghame 
Graham and Mr. John Burns, M.P., in the Trafalgar Square 
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have ended, the proposals of the Prussian Finance Minister, 
Dr. Miquel, call forth some expressions of disapprobation. The 
Minister of the Interior, Herr Herrfurth, has been obliged 
to resign, not agreeing with his colleague on questions 
of local taxation. Imperial projects, also, of military 
and naval improvement are thought likely to inerease 
the financial burthens of all the German States, and some of 
them are not content that it should be so. Two new German 
ironclad ships were launched on Aug. 6 at Kiel. On the other 
hand, there is a rumour of approaching negotiations for a 
commercial treaty between Germany and Russia. 


The cholera has already caused about 25,000 deaths in 
Russia, raging with most virulence in the Don territory and 
in Saratoff and Samara, on the Volga; it has appeared ina 
mild form, with few deaths, at Nijni-Novgorod, Kazan, 
Perm, and several other Eastern towns; one or two cases 
have occurred at Moscow and St. Petersburg. It is far 
worse on the shores of the Caspian, and Persia suffers 
greatly. ‘There can be little doubt that it originated in 
‘lartary. and came through the ‘Trans-Caspian provinces of 
the Russian Empire with traffic by the railway constructed 
not long ago. Cholera riots have broken out at Astrabad. The 
Shah of Persia, who was on a tour at Ispahan or Shiraz, 
returns to his capital, Teheran, on account of the distressing 
condition of that city. 

Servian as well as Bulgarian patriotic politicians are 
denouncing in their papers, which appear to have semi-official 
authority, the alleged Russian intrigues against the established 
independent Governments of those countries; there are fresh 
suspicions of assassination plots, this time designed to take the 
life of the Bulgarian diplomatic agent at Constantinople, while 
in Servia documents are published to show that the ecclesi- 
astical Metropolitan Michael was in Russian pay six years 
ago, and that he was then practising to dethrone King Milan 
and to set up the dynasty of Prince Karageorgevitch, 

The affair of the rupture of Sir C. Euan-Smith’s diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Sultan of Morocco at Fez now 
assumes a milder aspect than was at first supposed. Sir C, 
Euan-Smith states that the published reports of it were 
incorrect ; there was no threat or insult, and none of the 
British Legation had cause for alarm concerning their personal 
safety. sut. Morocco seems to be falling into a state of 
anarchy ; the Sultan's troops, in some places, decline to face 
the rebel tribes, and within a few miles of Tangier, on Aug. 7, 

a force of cavalry and infantry, 1500 

strong, was defeated in a fight with 

the Angherites, losing about thirty 

men. 

| Russia has organised a military 

expedition to occupy the Pamir 

| plateau and to expel the Chinese. 

The Russian forces now garrisoning 

the ‘Trans-Caspian Tartary province 

of Ferghana, beyond Samarcand, 

1mount to seven thousand. Colonel 

Grombtchevski. a well-known ex- 

plorer of the Pamir, is appointed 
Governor of the district. 


The Central Asian quest*-n has 
thus come to the fore again. 
Russia has dispatched Colonel 
Yanoff with a detachment of Cos- 
sacks into the Pamir highlands, 
with the ostensible object of protect- 
ing the Kirghiz tribes who acknow- 
ledge Russian supremacy from the 
exactions of the Afghans on the 
west and the Chinese on the east, 

| and she is said to have actually 
occupied various points of strategic 
importance beyond her own ter- 
ritory —e.g., Tagharma, on the 
road to Yarkand, in Chinese 


Majesty will be announced next | MR. ASQUITH, Q.C., M.P. MR. THOMAS BURT, M.P. ‘Turkistan, and Ak-kash, which 
wees M VER OF THE “No CoNFIDENCE” VOTE. SECONDER OF THE “No CONFIDENCE” VOTRE. marks one of the approaches to 
the Baroghil and Kilik Passes 


Mr. Gladstone's faithful helper 
in the formation of his approaching 
Government is Sir Algernon West, an 
ld Treasury official, a confidential 
riend and devoted follower of Mr. Gladstone, and a man of 
arge ability and experience. Mr. Gladstone, I believe, relies 
nore on Sir Algernon’s suggestions than on any other of the 
numerons sources of inspiration which have been presented 
to him. Sir Algernon belongs, indeed, to the type of extremely 
able, if slightly conservative, officials with which Mr. Glad- 
stone has supplied the Civil Service. 

The general opinion is that the new Gladstone Government 
will, like the preceding three Administrations, consist mainly 
of the elder members of the party, *“ the old gang” as they are 
irreverently called. Mr. Asquith will probably be the one 
new and young man who will attain Cabinet rank, and even 
this is doubtful. In 1880 Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Chamberlain were able to make a united demand on Mr. Glad- 
stone for Radical representation in the Cabinet, but now the 
men below the gangway are hardly strong enough in person- 
ality and in position totake quite such a strong line as this. 
However, there are vacancies in the ranks of Mr. Glad- 
stones old friends, and there are some under-secretaryships 
available. But in nine cases out of ten an under-secretary is a 
mere upper clerk ; so that, whatever happens, the balance of 
power in the new Government will not be transferred from the 
old and moderate to the new and more advanced men. 
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Among the gentlemen whom Mr. Gladstone may be 
*t for some of the smaller posts in his 
e been mentioned Dr. Hunter (who would 
ce ent Financial Secretary to the ‘Treasury), 
Mr. Sydney uxton, Mr. Arthur Acland (who may go 

the Government Board), Mr. Haldane, Sir 
viward Grey, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Herbert Gardner, and 
Mr. Causton (who are likely candidates for the post of second 





r 1 Whi; Mr. Channing (as representing the railway 
Mr. Cobb (agricultural labourers), Lord Carrington (the 
( nies), and one or twoothers. All of these gentlemen will, 


for some of them places will 





Many constituencies still remain in doubt as to their repre- 
‘ to Mr. Justice Gainsford Bruce in the 
‘insbury Sir Charles Hall was elected as 
Conservative without opposition. Mr. Naoroji, the Liberal 
Finsbury, retained his seat on a recount, 

ty from three to five ; but a petition is, never- 
theless, pending here. Petitions have also been lodged against 
Mr. Balfour at Manchester, Mr. Davitt in North Meath, also 

t Hexham, East Clare, South Meath, and Stepney. 








It now appears that the purchaser of the Althorp Library 
was Mrs. John Rylands, who has for some time been spending 


large sums of money on rare books. Mrs. Rylands desires at 


riots, and his cross-examination of Mn Macdonald before the 
Parnell Commission, were quite in the line of the great efforts 
in forensic politics. Heisan old Balliol scholar, was President 
of the Oxford Union, and was probably the most brilliant 
man of his year. His oratorical method is excellent, his 
elocution clear, strong, and well-balanced, and his arguments 
are always put with a certain force as well as with singular 
epigrammatic neatness. His defect is a certain coldness of 
temper and a lawyer-like habit of mind, which does not leave 
him when he rises from the green benches. His speech on 
Monday, Aug. 8, was a distinct success, though at no point did 
it touch the highest level of Parliamentary oratory. 

Mr. Burt's speech in seconding the motion of “ No con- 
fidence’ was a very simple, unpretentions effort, effective 
enough in its way, but lacking in any pretence of form. ‘The 
member for Morpeth is probably the one member of the House 
who uses a pronounced dialect with perfect success. Mr. Burt's 
broad Northumbrian is always a welcome sound, and his per- 
sonality carries universal respect with it. The chances are 
that the ex-miner will succeed Mr. Broadhurst as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s working-man Minister, and, like his predecessor thie 
ex-stonemason, he will go to the Home Office as Under-Secre- 
tary. He is probably more in touch with the New Unionism 
than any prominent member of the older body of unionists, 
and his gentle and winning character, as well as his genuine 
intellectual powers, will be a source of strength to his colleagues. 


The attention of French official and public opinion seems 
much turned in these days towards West Africa, the Niger 
and the Congo. ‘The dispute with the Belgian administration 
of the Congo State, from which France demands a pecuniary 
compensation for the killing of M. Poumayrac by some natives, 
on French territory —becanse, it is said, those natives belonged to 
the Belgian territory—is becoming disagreeable ; but the frontier 
has not yet been well defined with regard to the Oubanghi 
district, north-west of the Middle Congo. Diplomatic 
negotiations are still going on. Lientenant Mizon, whose 
accusation of English agents of the Royal Niger Company 
are indignantly denied by the chairman, Lord Aberdare, has 
been largely furnished with goods and funds by his Parisian 
supporters ; he was to embark at Bordeaux on Aug. 10 fora 
new African expedition, sanctioned by President Carnot. The 
French Government has resolved upon a series of measures for 
the consolidation of its territories in Upper Senegambia, in 
connection with the colony of Senegal ; and Colonel Archinard 
is to go, in September, to take command of an armed force in 
those territories which lie between Bakel and the Upper Niger. 

In Germany, now that Prince Bismarck’s tour and course 
of political utterances to the disparagement of his successor 


into British India. Colonel Yanoff 
is the same officer who took 
upon himself to warn Captain 
Younghusband and Lieutenant Davison off the Southern 
Pamir last year, an act for which the Czar’s Government sub- 
sequently apologised. ‘Ihe true value of this apology can now 
be ganged, for there is no doubt that both the points said to 
be occupied by the Russians are Leyond their sphere of 
authority or influence. A collision has occurred near Somatash, 
in the Alichur Pamir, and the Afghans appear to have got 
the best of it, an advantage, however, which they are not 
likely to retain long in the face of their powerful and aggres- 
sive neighbour. The situation is not without its anxieties, and 
the prompt response of the Indian Government in dispatching 
& mountain battery and two foot regiments with their com- 
plement of twenty officers to Gilgit, our frontier station, will 
command general approval. 

Meantime, in Afghanistan matters are assuming a critical 
phase, for the Hazaras, one of the most powerful tribes, 
occupying a mountainous and inaccessible region in the heart 
of the country, have rebelled against the Ameer, ind the 
rising is said to have attained very serious dimensions. 
The intelligence which reaches us is of a_ necessarily 
vague character, but there appears to be no doubt that 
the primary cause of the revolt was the exactions and cruelties 
practised by the lawless Afghan soldiery on the Oruzghan 
Hazaras, among whom the former were quartered. ‘The 
other clans or sections of the great Hazara tribes seem to have 
made common cause with their brethren, and the troops sent 
by the Ameer to qnell the rising have been powerless to 
re-establish order. Such a state of things one wonld think 
would induce the ruler of a half-civilised country like Afghani- 
stan to avoid the slightest chance of giving offence in other 
directions at so critical a juncture and to concentrate his 
attention and his forces on the disaffected province. But, so 
far from doing this. Abdurrahman has not scrupled to invade 
Bajaur, which is independent territory near the British 
frontier, and toadoptan almost defiant tone towards the Indian 
Government, who desired him to withdraw his troops. This 
awkward impasse has induced the Viceroy to organise a 
mission under Lord Roberts, the Indian Commander-in- 
Chief, with instructions to repair to Jelalabad and 
hold a conference with the Ameer. The situation is 
an anxious one, recalling irresistibly the futile mission 
to Shere Ali of 1878 under Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
which was fired upon when attempting to enter Afghanistan 
and which led to the Afghan War. We earnestly trust that 
the present ruler of the country will prove more reasonable, 
and that a frank interview and mutual explanations with 
the accredited representative of the Viceroy will remove 
misunderstandings and enable the Ameer to settle his diffi- 
culties, X. 
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PERSONAL. 


The most conspicuous new member of the House of 
Commons is Mr. Edward Blake, formerly Leader of the Liberal 
Party in 
Canada, who 
has, however, 
never been 
associated 
with the 
scandals that 
have dis- 
graced Cana- 
dian politics. 
Mr. Blake has 
attached him- 
self to the 
Anti -Parnell- 
ite section of 
the National- 
ists, and on 
the first day 
of the new 
House of 
Commons he 
sat next Mr. 
Davitt. He is 
a lawyer as 
well as a poli- 
tician of dis- 
tinction, and 
his speech at 
the Eighty Club dinner struck a note of singular independence 
and power. It was a little spoiled for an English audience by 
the fact that every word of it was read—it is true, in a fine 
and sonorous voice—from manuscript ; but it was a remark- 
able plea for a moderate form of Home Rule, accompanied by 
strong guarantees of the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and the continued representation of the Irish members. 
Mr. Blake's presence is a commanding one. His tall figure, 
massive head, crowned with rather quaintly worn and abundant 
brown-grey hair, and strong, sharply-cut face, suggest at 
times a certain resemblance to Barry Sullivan, He has made 
an excellent impression on the House. 





Tune Hon, E, BLAKE, M.P. 


The Rev. Joseph Sidney Hill, who is to succeed the coloured 
Bishop Crowther in the see of the Niger territory, has had, for 
a man of his years, asingularly varied experience, Resolving 
early in life to become a missionary, he offered himself to the 
C.M.S., and was trained in its college at Islington. He was 
ordained deacon by the Bishop of London in 1876, and went 
out to Lagos, on the West African coast. Here he nearly lost 
his life while bathing, but was rescued by a native, who not 
so long before had been imprisoned for threatening to kill the 
first white man he could lay hands on. Mr. Hill's next 
field was New Zealand, where he was shipwrecked on the 
way to his work. Here he did excellent service in a 
training college for the education of native clergy, but after- 
wards was invited to take up parochial mission preaching for 
the Church in New Zealand. Mr. Hill was a marked success in 
this difficult work, and on his return to England in 1890 he 
joined the staff of the Church Parochial Mission Society. Ilis 
heart was still, however, in the mission-field, and when serious 
losses overtook the European staff on the Niger he volunteered 
for what might almost be called the forlorn hope. His offer 
had already been accepted when a vacancy in the see of the 
Niger occurred. Mr. Hill goes out in the first place as Commis- 
sary of the Archbishop of Canterbury and director of the 
C.M.S. mission. The committee of the society took formal 
leave of him this week. 


The Rev. R. P. Ashe, whose letters from Uganda have 
thrown desirable light upon the unhappy disturbances in 
that country, is one of the most experienced of African 
missionaries. He joined the staff of the Church Missionary 
Society in 1882, and was in Uganda during the troublous 
times that preceded and followed the murder of Bishop 
Iannington The friend and companion of the late 
Alexander M. Mackay, Mr. Ashe passed through great 
tribulation in Uganda in 1885-6, and King Mwanga at 
one time ordered them to be put to death. But the command 
was not carried out, and ultimately the king consented to 
Mr. Ashe leaving the country. He reached England early in 
1887, and was much sought after for public meetings of a 
missionary character. He took up a curacy at Wareham, but 
his heart was in Africa, and last year saw him again setting 
out for Uganda. Ife is a man of very strong individuality, 
with very clear and definite opinions, which he expresses with 
a freedom that is sometimes inconvenient. But for this little 
failing he would, no doubt, have been appointed to the 
bishopric on the death of Bishop Parker, but a “ safer” man 
was chosen. Mr. Ashe, however, as his interesting book “Two 
Kings of Uganda” shows, has a very intimate knowledge of 
the country and people of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 


Sir William Charley's successor in the Common Serjeantship 
is Sir Forrest l'ulton, to whom the gift of a knighthood was 
one of the last 
acts of the re- 
tiring Govern- 
men t. He 
was member 
for North 
West Ham 
in the 1886 
Parliament, 
and lost his 
seat at the last 
election to Mr. 
Archibald 
Grove, the 
editor of the 
New Review, 
Mr. Fulton is 
a ~=© successful 
criminal Jaw- 
yer, competent 
and expe- 
rienced, and, 
as he is per- 
sonally an 
agreeable man, 
he is likely to 
be a success in 
his new posi- 
tion. He is a 
man of some legal accomplishment, and has written a manual 
of English Constitutional law. He isa nephew, by marriage, 
of Dr, Jessopp, the famous writer, historian, and archeologist, 
and he was born in 1846. He has for some time acted as 
Junior Counsel for the Treasury. 





Sin J. FORREST FULTON, QC, 
The New Common Serjeant, 


The Duke of Connaught (says 7ruth) has privately inti- 
mated his wish to be relieved of the Portsmouth command as 
soon as possible, The air of Portsmouth does not suit the Duchess, 
who has been constantly out of health ever since she went 
there ; and she is now in the south of France with her son, 
and, on returning to England, her Royal Highness will go to 
Scotland for several weeks, accompanied by the Duke and their 
children. 


Her Majesty wishes the Duke of Connaught to be given 
the command at Aldershot when it becomes vacant, as he 
could combine his duties at the camp with frequent residences 
at Bagshot Park. H.R.H. himself is understood to be anxious 
for the Malta command, but nothing definite is likely to be 
settled for some time to come. 


The Earl of Bathurst, who died on Bank Holiday at his 
Gloucestershire residence, Cirencester House, a somewhat 
gloomy looking mansion standing in most beautiful and exten- 
sive grounds, was the head of a Saxon family who settled near 
Battle, in Sussex, at a place they called Batters-hurst, in re- 
membrance of their old home in theduchy of Luneburg. Their 
Snssex property was confiscated in the reign of the fourth 
Edward. With Alderman Bathurst, who flourished in the 
time of Elizabeth, this ancient family regained much of their 
prosperity. The Bathursts were staunch Royalists, and six 
brothers died in the service of Charles I. ‘The earldom of 
Bathurst was bestowed on the representative of the family in 
1772, just sixty years after that gentleman (who lived to the 
age of ninety-one) had been created a baron. The second Earl 
became Lord Chancellor during the lifetime of his father, 
while the third was President of the Council during the 
administration of the Iron Duke. The late Earl, who succeeded 
his uncle in 1878, sat as M.P. for Cirencester for more than 
twenty years, and was extremely popular in the West. 


Lord Inchiquin, on whom her Majesty has bestowed the 
collar of St. Patrick vacant by the death of the Marquis of 
Drogheda, is the head of one of the few native Irish houses 
at present to be found in the peerage of Ireland. The 
O’Briens, from whom his lordship is descended, were Kings of 
Munster till the reign of Henry VIII, when Murrough 
O'Brien surrendered his royalty to that monarch, and was in 
consequence created Earl of ‘Thomond for life, and Baron 
Inchiquin, with remainder to his heirs male. Lord Inchiquin, 
who is a representative Irish peer, was born in 1839, and has 
been twice married—first to a daughter of Lord Heytesbury, 
and secondly, in 1874, to the eldest daughter of Lord Annaly. 


In the traditions of Eton history, transmitted from fathers 
to sons educated there in successive generations, the jubilee of 
old King 
George III., 
celebrated in 
1810, was an 
event to be 
remembered, 
as it has been, 
until the 
years which 
have refresh- 
el schoolboy 
Conservative 
loyalty with 
Queen Vic- 
toria’s Jubilee 
and her 
Majesty’s visit 
to Eton in 
1887. Upon 
the latter 
occasion, one 
of the incid- 
ents which 
most pleased 
the Queen 
was to see in 
the Vice-Pro- 
vost, the late 
Rev. John 
Wilder, M.A., a2 man who had been an Eton boy when the 
King, her grandfather, received the College boys’ address of 
congratulation. Mr. Wilder, who has lived to the age of 
ninety-one, was appointed an assistant master in 1824, after 
taking his degree at Cambridge; he became a Fellow of 
Eton in 1840, and Vice-Provost in 1885. He was rector of 
Sulham, near Reading. Asa benefactor of Eton, his gifts of 
painted windows for the chapel and of decorations for the 
hall will preserve his memory there. 





THE LATE Rev. JOHN WILDER, 
Vice-Provost of Eton, 


The news that Madame Nordica has been asked by Frau 
Cosima Wagner to sing Elizabeth in “ Tannhauser” before 
the termination of the present season at Bayreuth is a welcome 
sign that there is to be less exclusiveness than has been shown 
hitherto in the choice of artists for. these festival performances. 
It must be admitted even by the most regular worshippers 
at the Wagnerian shrine that the principal performers are 
not now on an average so eminent as they were in the first 
years of the undertaking. Without seeking to explain this, we 
may, at any rate, hail with satisfaction an indication that the 
authorities are prepared to strengthen their ensemble by 
the engagement of foreign artists. The only essential 
is that the latter shall be equally willing to master 
their parts in the German language, and declaim their 
music with the same intelligence and dramatic force as 
their Teutonic rivals. ‘That this can be done there is 
no manner of doubt. M. van Dyck, who is a Belgian, has for 
some time been regarded as the ideal Parsifal ; and we see no 
reason why Madame Nordica—an American by birth, but a 
cosmopolitan artist by training and experience—should not 
prove herself an equally successful exponent of the Bayreuth 
traditions. 


Lord Teynham, who died at Linstead, Sidcup, in his 
seventieth year, was the head of a very ancient Gloucester- 
shire family named Musard, who migrated to Kent and 
assumed the name of Roper in the reign of Henry ILI. It was 
an ancestor of Lord Teynham’s, William Roper, who married 
the daughter of Sir Thomas More, whose filial devotion is a 
matter of history, and who was buried with her father’s head 
in herarms. It was not till the beginning of this century 
that the fourteenth Baron Teynham assumed the additional 
surname of Curzon. ‘The late Lord Teynham was the seven- 
teenth holder of the title, which was conferred on Sir John 
toper in 1616. Linstead, where his lordship died, came to 
the family through marriage with the Tylers, to whom it 
belonged. Lord ‘Teynham is succeeded in the title by his 
elder son. 


Madame Patti-Nicolini is just now entertaining a large 
party of guests at Craig-y-nos Castle, where, by-the-way, she 
has just had fitted ih the winter garden a luminous fountain, 
exactly like that which plays in the grounds of the Paris 
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Trocadéro—the only other of the kind in existence. On Thurs- 
day, Aug. 11, Madame Patti was to give her annual morning 
concert in aid of the poor of Neath, Brecon, and the Swansea 
Valley. ‘The concert is held at each of these places in turn, 
and this year the privilege falls to the town of Neath, which 
has been preparing to be en féte for the eventful occasion. 
The artists announced to assist the diva at this concert were 
Mdlles. Marianne and Clara Eissler, Mr. Durward Lely, Signor 
Bonetti, Signor Tito Mattei, and Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. 


“The other day,” writes Mrs. L. B. Walford in her London 
letter for the New York Critic, “I was shown bya collector of 
curios in very humble quarters in this neighbourhood, a curious 
old playbill, in which Henry Irving—the ‘ Henry Irving’ of 
to-day—played under his own name of ‘ John Henry Brodribb.’ 
There are not many playgoers, I fancy, who have seen ‘ John 
Henry Brodribb’ on the boards; fame soon came to the 
young actor; though why he saw fit to leave the one 
patronymic behind and adopt the other is not very intelligible. 
‘Brodribb’ is not such a bad name—‘Irving’ is not such a 
particularly good one.” 


“Smithy Rhymes and Stithy Chimes,” a collection of verses 
mainly in the dialect of Yorkshire, is well known in that 
county as the production of Mr. Joseph Senior, who was, 
during the greater portion of his life, a working cutler in 
Sheffield, the place and trade that Charles Reade, in * Put 
Yourself in His Place,” has made familiar to thousands who 
have never been in the northern manufacturing town. Most 
of his rhymes were “hammered out” while working at his 
forge. At the age of sixty-five Mr. Senior was smitten with 
blindness, and since then, till his death a few days ago, he 
devoted himself to poetry. It was a pride to him to show his 
friends Lord Tennyson's kindly letter acknowledging a copy 
of the poet-cutler’s book of verse. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 

For the portraits in this issue we are indebted to the courtesy 
of the following photographers: Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 
55, Baker Street; Messrs. Fradelle and Young, 246, Regent 
Street; Mr. A. Bassano, 25, Old Bond Street; Messrs. 
Lombardi, Pall Mall East; Mr. Boucher, Brighton; Mr. 
Marsters. Nottingham ; the Sherwood Photo Company, Mans- 
field; Mr. Falk, Broadway, New York; and Mr. Bruce, 
Toronto. 








ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The confirmation by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council of the Archbishop of Canterbury's judgment in the 
Bishop of Lincoln's case was heard by a small and outwardly 
apathetic audience in the Privy Council board-room. Among 
those present were Captain Cobham (Chairman of the Church 
Association), Mr. Outram Marshall (Secretary of the English 
Church Union), Mr. J. G. Talbot, M.P., Mr. Sydney Gedge, 
Canon Browne of St. Paul's, and Mr. Mandeville Phillips, 
secretary to the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The result is 
certainly a great triumph for the Archbishop. Indeed, the 
judgment seems to go rather further than his ruling, and to 
decide that the west side of the table looking east is the proper 
position at the prayer of consecration. It may be true that 
the committee allowed other considerations than those of 
strict legality to weigh with them; but the issue is not 
hopeful for those who have advocated the policy which has 
secured it. It should be remembered that the Archbishop 
decided against Dr. King on two points: his making the sign 
of the Cross in Absolution, and his so standing at the Holy 
Table that the people could not see the manual acts. 


Many of our older readers will remember the remarkable 
sermons which Dr. Alfred Bowen Evans used to preach in 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, on Sunday evenings. A brief but 
happy characterisation appeared in Canon Furse’s brilliant 
article on Dr. Pusey in the Church Quarterly Review. A con- 
tributor to the Newbury House Magazine tells the following 
story apropos of the publication of these sermons: It was 
proposed to raise a small sum to defray the cost of printing, 
and a rich, crotchety Churchman was asked to help. “ I know 
you ‘ll go putting S. for St., and all that sort of thing.” “ Ah, 
well,” said the friend, “if you will help I will undertake that 
St. shall be put for Saint throughout.” “In that case,” replied 
the gentleman, “ I will give ten pounds; but I don’t quite like 
the way he does his hair—those two little curls on each side I 
think in very bad taste.” “ Well,’ replied Dr. Evans's friend, 
“if you will give another ten pounds [ don’t mind asking him 
to cut off those curls.” The sermons were printed, and St. for 
Saint was given throughout. The fate of the curls is left 
untold. 


A story is told by the same writer of Robert Montgomery, 
Macaulay’s victim, who preached in Percy Chapel, Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square (now taken down). His best-known 
book was called “Satan,” and he himself was at times called 
“Satan Montgomery.” Calling one day on a High Church 
publisher, he entered his office in his usual loud manner. “ My 
name is Montgomery. You know me,” ‘The publisher got up 
from his seat rather startled, and said, “ Oh, yes—Satan.” 


The Wesleyan Methodist Conference of this year was con- 
sidered somewhat conservative in its leanings. ‘The great 
influence exerted by the Forward School was for the time 
somewhat checked. The President, Dr. Rigg, naturally did 
much to guide theassemblies. One speaker, supposed to belong 
to the older school, said that the last seven years had been the 
most unsatisfactory in the century so far as increase of mem- 
bership was concerned. To this the advanced men may reply 
that the increase would have been more unsatisfactory still 
had it not been for their methods, This may be true, but it is 
not necessarily convincing. 

A somewhat elaborate work on the Puritans in Holland, 
England, and America has been published in New York. The 
author, Mr. Douglas Campbell, tries to prove that America 
owes much more to Holland than to England. He claims to 
have demonstrated that “ scarcely any of our institutes are of 
English origin,” and controverts “the further assumption of 
most writers that our people are an English race.” 

The magnificent marble pavement in Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, the gift of Dean Argles, has now be > completed, and 
the Italian artists who have for many months been engaged 
upon the work have proceeded to Truro Cathedral to carry out 
a similar scheme there. 

In the North American Review for August is an interesting 
paper on “ The Pope at Home,” by Giovanni Amadi. The Pope 
administers every year something like £300,000; but of this 
only £20,000 is at his personal disposal for his oavn household, 
table, linen, private servants, and other items of a like character. 
The cardinals receive an annuity of £800 each, and this is 
paid not only to those residing at home, but to those on active 
duty abroad. No less than £70,000 a year is spent on keeping 
up and caring for the edifices belonging to the Holy See and 
their invaluable collections of works f art. V. 
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The Municipality of Paris, being, under the Republican French 
Government, invested with the care and disposal of the sites 
and remains of the royal palaces within its territorial juris- 
liction, has sold for a small sum the removable materials of 
the Palace of St. Cloud, and proposes, it is said, to lay out the 
ground Most visitors to Paris know this 
place, which is pleasantly accessible by a drive through the 
Bois de Boulogne, or reached either by the tramway 
from the Place de la Concorde, or the railway from the Gare 
Puteaux, and Suresnes, or by 


for public gardens. 
can be 


St. Lazare, passing Courbevoie, 


usurping uncles, lived and died there, and was entombed in .a 
collegiate church no longer existing ; he bequeathed his lands 
to the Bishop’ of Paris,and was canonised as a saint. The 
kings of the House of Valois, in the sixteenth century, had a 
Cloud, where Henri III. was murdered 
by the fanatic monk Jacques Clément. It was given by 
Louis XIV. to his brother Philippe, Duc d’Orleans, the 
husband of the English Princess Henrietta, youngest daughter 
of Charles I. and Queen Henrietta Maria. Here that Princess 
died, perhaps of poison, as was thought, in 1670 ; the Duke took 


villa residence at St. 





of the architectural designs of Jules Hardonin and Mansart 
; the park was laid out by Lendtre. 
his favourite residence ; here 


in the seventeenth century 
Napoleon I. chose St. Cloud for 
his nephew, the future Napoleon IIL, 
here the conqueror of Europe, in 1810, married the Austrian 
Princess Marie Louise; here, in 1815, after the battle of 
Waterloo, the Prussian Field-Marshal Blucher, booted 
spurred, lay in the French Emperor's bed. This palace was 
afterwards inhabited by Kings Louis XVIII. and Charles X., 
from 1830 by the Orleans King Louis Philippe, 


was baptised in 1805 ; 


and 


and 








sterm-boat, going past Sévres, down the Seine. Adjacent to Sévres, 
on the left bank of the river, opposite to the suburban village 
of Boulogne, lies the park of St. Cloud, in which, since Oct. 13, 
1870, the ruins of a beautiful edifice, the Royal or Imperial 
Chateau or Palace, then destroyed by bombardment in the 
German siege of Paris, have exhibited a mournful spectacle. 
The name of St. Cloud is derived, with a slight modern 
that of Clodowald, a young 
Christian century, who took refugeina 
his two brothers had been killed by their 


alteration, from Merovingian 


prince of the sixth 


monastery there when 


oe . 


a i ls 


aihhe ae 


Padua 


Se bippenh PER ef 
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another wife, indulged his epicurean appetite too much, and died 
of apoplexy, to be succeeded by another Philippe d’Orleans, the 
too famous “ Regent" during the minority of King Louis XV., 
a time still proverbial in France for grossly profligate living. 
In 1785 Queen Marie Antoinette purchased St. Cloud from the 
Duc d'Orleans of that time, that notorious personage who a 
few years later figured among the leaders of the Revolution as 
a blatant Jacobin, and called himself “Citizen Egalité” when 
titles of nobility were abolished. Marie Antoinette somewhat 
altered the interior of the mansion, which was a fine example 
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son of “ Egalité”; and, within our recollection, by the 
Emperor Napoleon III. In the library here, on July 17, 
the Emperor signed his declaration of war against Prussia ; 
three months later, the German armies were besieging Paris. 
A German corps then occupied a position near St. Cloud ; 
the batteries of the French fort on Mont Valerien opened 
it was by their bombs, not by 
On the 


few can 


1870 


fire against the enemy, and 
those of the enemy, that the palace was destroyed. 
whole, these are mortifying reminiscences; and 
regret that the ruins are now to be cleared away. 
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‘* Well, that was a narrow escape !’’ chimed the quaking voice of the octogenarian. ‘‘I’m sore afraid the house is in a bad way. I’ve seen many like.”’ 
’ pe q i] g y y 
% “IN SIGHT OF DEATH.’”—-SEE NEXT PAGE. 














is this infer- 
nal rain on 
the roof 
that makes 
me dream 
so,’” he said, 
overturning 
achair as he 
started to 
his feet. 
rhe fire was 
still smoul- 
dering in 
the grate, 
ind the 
dawn = had 
begun to 
whiten the 
pane. He 
listened. 
The fowls 
were crying 
as if a fox 
were intheir 
roost, and 
the Pp igs 
suddenly 
Cc ©€ l 5s © d 


ran to the 
window and 
water everywhere. Out 


of their flooded styes the 
pigs had succeeded in break- 
ing, and they were now 


swimming for bare life; the 
honse-dog w ng drowned 




















uv » into his kenne from 

ri lights, and, for comic to n this watery 

traged <, safely perched on his led his 

Slow oaked through t Tom 

la step t Daddy Lupto and r of 

. his l tering $ al 1 ooked 
rv D 

Well,’ 1 Dad . t ss mouth trembling in his 

I : io ‘er think out the w? It 

rag The biggest flood w d this 

g we'v 1 this twenty vy Tom 

! rrogatively, and he grew v in his 
re t < of great flood of sixty vears ago, hich he 
in lost his life, escaping on a chance plank which had 
hay i«it rift wi i his 1 h. And vet that was nothing 
to the flood of nearly eighty years ago. <A whole village had 
a hundreds had peris| ] water had come 
( .s alley iste! han a horse co lop. For miles 
und miles, right up to the foot of the hills, there was nothing 
but water. ‘*And how do ye think I escaped that time ? Why, 
in my cradle. All my brothers and sters were drowned, 
father and mother too; but the cradle floated right away as far 
rs | ling, wl vas picked up bya partyinaboat. There 

. fl peak I t 1 days, everything is 
t inged. But fit ule ( was, and in those 
ti v I l we d to lie quaking in our 
bed B no fear is now. We kin sleep saf 

Sleep g This is no time for sleepin’. I 
must wake ’em up 
Do eet k so*”’ said th l man, grinning vacuonsly. 
Well, thi | » seem like waking up.” 

I 1 f-w m te the whole family assembled in the 
kitchen—John Lupton, a tall, spare man, with a red beard, 
sma l freckled and hairy ; and Margaret 
Lupt s wife, a pleasai portly woman of forty, with 
blu s, soft and regular tures—a striking contrast to her 
la r Liz. Lizw re like her father, at -shouldered 

tured gi vhose freckled skin there looked 
bright «¢ d low for d thea 
I t red hair B boy of seven, was like 
this difference, that his hair was red. He 
g iV one hand and held his father’s 
ther. ‘* Shall we go in the boat, father?’’ 
W b I hd 
J 
| n’t hold us all.’’ 
VW oo t + r 
L ton i ta ver 
‘** My boat is far enough from ’ere by this time,’’ said Tom. 
O t like ‘sa I tied her last 


t the bottom of the river 


ro Hard was a fair-complexioned, broad-shouldered 
young f ¥, six feet high, the type of agricultural England. 
t ither side of the river, and 

a nd Liz were t be married at the end of the week. Fora 
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long time past Tom had spent 


his Sunday evenings with the 


himself across the river, and 
42 when he and Liz came home 
from their walk supper was on 


‘ 
ys Liz was frightened at his 
: account of the river, and she 


eyes if he ventured a second 
crossing. The fire burnt 
brightly; there was beer and 
tobacco on the table; his arm 
was round Liz’s waist. She 
had turned her pretty freckled 
face to his, had laid her thin 
hand on his shoulder, and he 
had remained. A few more 
pipes had been smoked, another 
glass had been drunk, and Tom 
had been given a blanket and 
told to make himself comfort- 
able before the fire. 

‘*T never knew the river to 
rise so high before,’’ said 


Lupton. 
** T did—I did.”’ 
It was Daddy. He was 
still in his night - shirt — still grinning in his white 


beard. 

**Go and dress ‘eeself, father."’ And then to calm the 
growing apprehension, Lupton loudly demanded breakfast. 
Mrs. Lupton lighted a fire and made the tea, but they had not 
been sitting down five minutes when Billy said— 

‘Father! father! the water be coming in under the door 
yonder. Take me on ’ee knee, father. *Ee did promise to 
tuke me to Harebridge. If I drown, I sha’n’t see the circus !”’ 

Lupton took the little chap on his knee. ‘* There be no 
danger of that; grandfather will tell ‘ee this is nothing to the 
floods he saw when he was a little boy.”’ 

All the while the water continued to pour into the room. 
Mrs. Lupton took the baby out of the cot, while the others 
made hasty search for tea, sugar, bacon, eggs, coal, and 
candles. And they were very wet when they assembled in the 
Luptons’ bed-room. Lupton emptied the water out of his big 
boots, and called on Tom to do the same; Liz wrung out her 
petticoats, and, standing round the table, they drank their tea 
and ate some slices of bread and butter. ‘The baby had been 
laid asleep on the bed, and Daddy sat there softening his 
crust in his mug of tea, mumbling to himself, his fading brain 
full of incoherent recollections. The day had at last succeeded 
in filtering through masses of grey cloud, and fine mansions 
emerged among the wooded hills; all except Daddy Lupton 
crowded round the window and surveyed the rushing, watery 
wilderness. 

‘** The folk in them fine houses will be surprised to see the 
water at the bottom of their parks,’’ said Lupton. 

‘*They be lucky to live so high up; the water’ll never 
reach they,’’ said Mrs. Lupton. ‘* But ‘ll they think to send 
boats for us?’”’ 

‘* They ’aven’t got boats to send,”’ 
good mile from the river.”’ 

‘Tom, dear, it be a pity your boat is gone; you 
could row me right into Harebridge,’’ said Liz. 

** Yes, if ‘ee sat very still, and didn't look at 
me until I forgot to row.”’ 

‘*T*d be lighter than Liz: would ’ee take me, 
Tom?” said Billy. 

As the tops of the apple-trees were still visible, 
they judged the depth of the water to be about ten 
Teet. 

Cattle passed the window, some swimming strong 
and well, others nearly exhausted. ‘Then a dead 
horse whirled past. its poor neck stretched out lament- 
ably, and they all laughed at the dead fox that 
floated so peacefully after a drowned hen-roost. 
Apples came by in great numbers, and Billy forgot 

] lesire to obtain some. Great trees 


said Tom. ‘‘ They bea 








pointsman's box they took it easily away with them. 

**'There goes my box, how she do swim! She’d 
put me into the quay at Harebridge as well as a 
steam-packet. 

An hour passed watching the water, wondering 
if it were rising or sinking. Liz declared that she 
was certain the flood was sinking, and all eyes were 
fixed on the object indicated. A few minutes after 
it disappeared, and it became clear that the flood 
was still rising. And it also became clear that it 
was no mere river inundation, and Lupton said he 
could only account for the swiftness of the current 
on the supposition that the embankments up the valley where 
the factories were had given way. ‘The conversation paused. 
They walked away from the window, but there was nothing 
to distract their thoughts, and when their eyes met, each 
read his own thought on the other's face. ‘‘ We must do 
something: what shall we do?” 

‘*Yes, we must, do something!’’ cried Lupton. ‘‘ We 
can’t drown here like rats. If we had a few bits of timber we 
might make a raft. But there isn’t as much in the room as 
would swim acat. ’Tis a pity that bedstead is made of iron.”’ 

Tom, who was leaning out of the window, suddenly cried, 
‘** Give a hand here, John ; ’ee was talking about a raft—I ’ve 
got one!’’ He had caught a few planks tied together—a 
raft that others in the same plight as themselves had vainly 
endeavoured to escape upon. 

‘*Tt ain’t much of an affair,’’ said Lupton, ‘‘ the old ’ouse 
is safer than it. It might carry one.”’ 

** Yes; one of us might chance it, and bring back help.’ 

‘*That’s right enough. ’Tis but a poor chance, but one of 
us had better risk it. Goalong, lad; go along, and come back 


‘*Tom, don’t ’ee leave me!” cried Liz. 
drowned together if we baint to be married.’’ 

‘ Be you mazed, lass?” said Lupton. ‘‘’Tom will manage 
all right on them planks, and he *]] come back in a boat.”’ 

‘* No, father, no; I’d sooner dic with Tom than live with- 
out him.”’ 

***Ee ar’n’t the only one. ’Ee’d better let him go, or 
yonder church will see no wedding party next Monday. 
Tom, get astride of them planks = 

Phe girl made a forward movement ; 
the unbearableness of separation from her lover. Her hand 
touched his neck. Tom still held the planks Her lips did 
not speak, but her eyes said, ‘‘ Don’t ‘ee leave me, Tom,”’ and 
in answer he pushed the planks into the flood, stood up and 
took his sweetheart in his arms. 

‘* Then ’ee do love me, Tom, dear; *ee love me so much as 
all that!’ the girl sobbed hysterically. Lupton muttered 
that he had never seen such folly before. 

**T have, I have Sixty years ago all the sweethearts 


‘*Let’s be 


she thought only of 


NEWS 


Luptons. At sundown he pulled 


) the table. But last evening 


said she would not close her 
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said the same thing, and the jade got them, she got them. 
She got all but Daddy Lupton. It was prophesied that she 
shouldn’t get him, and what’s prophesied comes true. f 
don’t mind the flood a bit ; seen far worse ; it’s the rheumatics 
I’m afeard of. These ’ere walls will be that damp, will be 
that damp, will be”’ the old man’s voice died away in the 
whiteness of his beard. 

An hour passed, and they grew weary of seeing each 
other’s faves. Turning to his wife, Lupton said, ‘‘ You 
asked me just now if I thought the house would hold. What 
I fears most is the north side. That ’ere raft has taken some 
of the brick away, I fancy; and, if two or three of them 
floating trees catches us, all I can say is, Lord have mercy on 
our souls.”’ 

**Then grandfather isn’t telling the truth!’’ cried Billy, 
**and we shall be drowned after all. I don’t want to drown 
like the rabbits and the cats that go by the window. Do’ee 
save me, if yer can!”’ 

** Yes, my lad, I’*ll save ’ee if I can. 
boat. ’Ee shall go in first.’’ 

** No boat will come. 
one.”’ 

Liz turned her face to ‘Tom and whispered: ‘* Maybe it was 
wrong to hold ’ee. I should have let ’ee go.”’ 

Lupton took a sheet from the bed and waved it from the 
window. The water gurgled loud beneath their feet, and to 
save themselves from the sound of it Lupton and his wife 
talked when they had nothing to say. ‘Then the baby begun 
to cry, and while she was nursing it Mrs. Lupton sometimes 
forgot the imminence of their danger. The baby laughed and 
cooed and stretched its hands to its grandfather, whose appear- 
ance seemed to grow more than ever fateful. And so another 
hour went by. No one had spoken for a long while. Every 
distance had been calculated, every possibility considered , 
and, sitting in a prison-life silence, they sat with the same 
thoughts going round in their heads like wheels. By reason 
of its very solitariness their house was most likely to be 
remembered. There could be no doubt that they would be 
rescued before the day was done. Would the house hold out 
much longer? Every moment someone asked, ‘* Can you see a 
boat coming ?”’ 

At last Lupton said : 
do something. What can we do ¥ 
long as it keeps me from thinking.”’ 

‘TI think we ’d better say our prayers,’’ said Mrs. Lupton. 

‘*Prayers? No. I can’t say no prayers, I’m too bothered, 
I want something that‘ll keep me from thinking lhe 
bubbling of that infernal water will drive us mad if we don't 
do something. Let’s tell stories. I think I could listen toa 
good story = 

** Very well, John; let’s tell stories. I should like to hear 
a good story.”’ 

‘**So should I; but who’s to tell it? You haven’t a copy 
of the paper Liz reads? ”’ 





We are expecting a 


Liz wouldn’t let Tom go and fetch 


**T can’t stand this any longer; let’s 
I don’t mind what it is so 





Liz sprang upon him, throwing her arms about his neck. She 
had not kissed him three times before the floor hroke beneath them. 

** No: they be all downstairs.”’ 

‘She don’t pay no attention to what we be saying,”’ said 
Lupton, indicating his daughter with a movement of the elbow, 
**T believes she ’d as soon be drowned with him as married to 
him. ’EKe says the papers is downstairs.”’ 

‘** Yes, I know they are.’’ 

** Worse luck! Now, father, what be you smiling at so 
’eartily: You and the babe are the only two that can smile 
this mornmg.’’ 

** What be I smiling at? I heerd ’ee speaking just now of 
stories. I could zay one, lots of ’em.”’ 

** Then tell us a story, father, and a good one that ’ll keep 
our thoughts from that bubbling water.”’ 

** Well, I was just a-thinking, it be now nigh seventy years 


” 
ag 
ago. 
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** Well, tell us all about it. Liz, ‘'om, come round here and 
listen to grandfather's tale.’’ 

**T’ve said it was nigh seventy years agone. Iwasa grow- 
ing lad at the time. I rememberitas if it was yesterday. Me 
and Bill Slater was pals. At that time Bill was going to be 
married. I can see her now, a fine elegant lass, for all the 
world like our Liz. It had been raining for weeks and weeks— 
much the same kind of weather as we have had lately, only 
worse, and the river ’?—— 

**We don’t want to hear about the river; we want to forget 
it. I suppose you wants to tell us that Bill Slater and his gal 
was drowned. We don’t want that kind of story—we wants a 
lively story, with lots of happiness in it.’’ 

**T don’t know such storics as that. I only knows stories 
about those that the river tuck away—plenty of them—plenty 
of them. But the jade don’t get me: it has been prophesied. 
If they sticks by me they be safe enough.’’? Then, waking up 
suddenly, he said: ‘I think I heard you say ye didn’t want 
to think. Us better have some cards, then. ‘That’ll wake us 
up.” 

‘** The old fellow is right,’? said Lupton. ‘‘ Where be the 
cards? Be they downstairs too ?”’ 

‘* No, John, they be in the drawer of the table.’’ 

‘Then let’s have them out. What shall we play, penny 
nip? Come, Liz, come, ‘Tom, pull your chairs round ; you ’ve 
thought long enough about your dying cuddle. Liz reads of 
that sort of thing in her newspaper; her head is full of it. 
Come, pull your chairs round. I gave thee sexpence yester- 
day, father: find them out, you can’t have spent them. And 
you, Liz, have you any coppers? ”’ 

‘* No, father.’ 

“T’ve near a shilling in coppers; that’ll do for both of 
us,’’ said ‘Tom. 

There being only three chairs, the table was pulled up to 
the bed, where Daddy was sitting. ‘Come, let’s play, let ’s 
play !’? Lupton eried impatiently. 

‘I’m thinking of the baby,’’ said Mrs. Lupton, ‘‘ how 
unsuspecting he do sleep there !” 

** Never mind the baby, mother; think of your cards.”’ 

* You must teach me, ‘Tom,’’ said Liz. ‘* What shall I 
dot’? He whispered a word of counsel in her ear. Lupton 
went nap and lost. 

‘*T never seed such luck!’? he exclaimed. His wife looked 
at him inquiringly; following his example, she declared that 
no one could win with such cards. They played another 
round, and again Lupton went nap, and again he lost. 

** Perhaps it will be those who lose that will be saved,’’ he 
said, shuffling the cards savagely. 

‘*May I play, too, father? I be tired of watching the 
dead things passing by the windows,"’ said Billy. 

‘*No, my son, you cacnt play, but you kin come and sit 
on my knee and look over my cards. But you mustn’t tell 
what I’ve got.”’ 

** Grandfather seems to be winning ; he has all the coppers, 
father.’’ 

‘* Yes, my boy, grandfather ’s winning.’’ 

* And what will he do with his winnings if he’s drowned, 
father? ”’ 

‘* Grandfather doesn’t think he ‘ll be drowned.”’ 

The old man chuckled and turned over the coppers. They 
represented a double allowance of tobacco and a glass of ale. 
Again the cards were dealt, and again he won. Lupton and 
his wife marvelled at Daddy’s luck, and even the lovers seemed 
to tuke a closer interest in the game. 

* Whose turn is it to play?’ said Daddy. 

** Mine,’’ said Lupton, ‘* and I'll go nap again.”’ 

“** Ke "ll go nap again” 

Lupton lost again, but this time, instead of cursing his 
luck vehemently, he remained silent, and at that moment the 
sound of the water beneath their feet sounded more ominous 
than ever. 

**T°ll play no more,” said Lupton; ‘fT dunno what I be 
doing.  There’s naught in my poor head but the bubbling of 
that water.”’ 

A tile slid down the roof, it sprang from the eave, and then 
they heard the splash. The old man played with his winnings, 
Billy began to cry; the others looked in each other's eyes, 
seeing that terror was now equally divided between them. 

“Tis clear enough now that there be no hope for us,”’ 
stid Mrs. Lupton. ‘ Let’s put away them cards and say our 
prayers, and ’ee might read us a verse out of the Bible.”’ 

** Very well, lass, let’s have a prayer. Father, give over 
counting your money. Tom, Liz, and Billy, kneel down.”’ 

** Then no one be coming to save us!”’ eried Billy. “I 
don’t want to drown, father; I be too young to drown. 
Grandfather ’s too old, and baby’s too young to think much 
about it; but I want to go to the circus !”’ 

** Kneel down, my Loy, perhaps God may save us if we 
pray to him.”’ 

In a weak and agitated voice Mrs. Lupton pronounced 
some simple prayers. But all the while her brain was like a 
vacuum, and she could not detach her thoughts from the old 
man’s senseless mutterings. ‘The way to manage ‘er is to 
take ’er easy. She never would stand no bullying, and them 
giddy young folks will bully ’er; so she always goes for thei, 
them is the ones she goes for.’’ 

Five or six tiles fell, the house rocked a little, and the floor 
seemed to heave under them. ‘John, dear, is there no 
hope? Do’ee think if a boat had started it would still be in 
timey’’ 

‘* Mother,’ said Billy—the child was strangely calm, 
strangely carnest in manner; he suddenly seemed to have 
grown older. ‘* Mother, dear, tell me the truth: be we going 
to drown? We've prayed to God, but He don’t seem like 
saving us. I’m afraid, mother, ar’n't you? And father’s 
afraid too, and Liz and 'Tom—we 're all afraid, except grand- 
fatherand baby.’’ The little fellow hid his face on his mother’s 
shoulder, and, speaking through gentle tears, he said, ‘* Let 
me ‘old your ’and, mother; ’ee won’t loose ’old of me.’’ 

*** Ke mustn’t ery, my boy,’’ said Lupton; ‘‘ we shall be 
saved all right yet. Come to the window, and we’ll see if a 
boat be coming.’’ 

Tom and Liz were in the right hand corner, as far as 
possible from the others. Lupton and his little son stood at 
the window, watching fora boat. Mrs. Lupton had taken the 
baby from the bed and in terror she gazed on the sleeping face. 
The old man played with the coppers he had won. 

‘This be ’orrible,’’ said Liz, in Tom’s ear, ‘‘ I caent bear 
it. I wish it were all over.”’ 

‘Tis ’orrible ; but it ll soon be over now, dear.’ 

Then a minute after-——— 

“Tt caent last much longer. Do’e hear? What is that 
abeating against the wall? It will soon come down atop of us.”’ 

**'The other end is safer, Liz, come!’ * 

**Tom, dear, if we are to die, we may as well die where we 
are. Ido not want to be parted from ‘ee. I should like to be 
tied fast to’ee. Is there a piece of rope? TI shouldn’t mind 
then.’’ ‘Tom did not answer, and the grinding noise of doom 
grew louder in the silence. ‘Oh, Tom, save me! ’Ee ken 
swim, Tom, and I don’t want to drown. I want tolive and be 
yer wife. Save me, Tom! save me!” 

The wall wavered above them, some bricks fell out, and 


, 
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then, mad with fear, Liz sprang upon him, throwing her arms 
about his neck. She had not kissed him three times before 
the floor broke beneath them. The floor broke again, letting 
Lupton and Billy into the void. Then the walls and the roof 
fellin. Mrs. Lupton closed her eyes, certain of death. But 
death did not seem to come. She opened her eyes, and she 
saw that the floor had snapped off at her very feet. She was 
sitting on the verge of the abyss. The old man stood behind 
her muttering, ‘‘ A darned narrow escape—as near as any I’ve 
"ad yet.”’ 

“They are gone, they be gone, all of ’em! The baby, 
where ’s the baby!’ 

‘© You must have let him slip when the roof came in.” 

‘“*T let the baby slip *’’ 

She looked at the childlike old man, and repeated the 
words mechanically, ‘‘ I let the baby slip?’? Looking down, 
she saw the bed turned over, the sheets flouting, and many 
broken things. 

‘* Well, that was a narrow escape !’’ chimed the quaking 
voice of the octogenarian. ‘‘ I’m sore afraid the house is in a 
bad way. I’ve seen many like.’’ 

Thanks to some great beams, the south wall still held firm, 
and with it the few feet of floor on which they were. 

‘*'They be bound to senda boat afore long. What shall 
we do meanwhile? Everything ’s gone—table, cards, and over 
a shilling in coppers.’’ 

‘They ’re all gone! Everything’s gone!”’ 

‘Yes, the jade’s got ’em; she ’ad pretty near everyone I 
knew, at one time or the other.’’ Then-the strange, wild gricf 
of the woman seemed to awaken reason in Daddy’s failing 
brain. ‘1 caent grieve like thee, lass. I ken grieve no more. 
I’m too old, and all, excepting my baccy and the rheumatics, 
is the same to me now.”’ 

Mrs. Lupton did not seem to hear—her eyes were fixed on 
the bodies of her husband and child. Under her very eyes, 
they were dashed to and fro and sucked under by the current, 
appearing and disappearing among the débris. 

** Saved!’ cried a voice. ‘‘ Give way, my lads ! give way !”’ 

**Saved when all the others are gone!” cried the woman, 
and as the-boat approached from one side she flung herself into 
the flood from the other. 

‘Are you the only one left? 
came alongside. 

‘** Yes, the jade ’as got all the others. There they be down 
there; and my daughter-in-law ’as just gone after them— 
jumped in after them. But it was prophesied that the 
jade should never get me, and what’s prophesied comes 
true.”’ 

** Now then, old gentleman, let me get hold of you. Be 
careful where you step. Do nothing to risk your valuable 
life. There you are, safe—saved from everything but the 
rheumatics.”’ 

‘*'They be very bad at times. Must be very careful of 
myself this winter.’’ 


” 


cried a man, as the boat 


QUEEN ISABELLA’S DREAM. 
From the Catalan of Verdaquer, 
Girded I sat with garden-green 
Nigh famed Alhambra’s fairy towers, 
That lately held the Hagarene, 
But now, my Ferdinand, are ours, 


sroidering a robe I seemed to sit 

Where bright a silvery fountain stirred, 
And where a branch enshadowed it 

I marked the flutter of a bird. 


He flitted downward to my feet, 
And oped his beak and sang to me, 
And soothing was his song and sweet 
As honey of the rosemary. 


Then softly from my drooping hand 
He drew the jewel of my heart, 

Pledge of the troth of Ferdinand, 
And marvel of Granada’s art. 


O carol blithe in dale and dell, 

And flit where’er thy heart is fain, 
But to the hand of Isabel 

Restore the jewel thou hast ta’en. 


Into the deep of heaven he flies, 

And with his flight my heart takes wing : 
Flashing thy fires from azure skies, 

How brilliant did’st thou seem, my Ring! 


While land endured, by dell and steep, 
I tracked the fleeting, air-borne prey, 
But sadly sat me down to weep 
Where ocean's billow barred my way, 


And strained my vision where afar 
Melted the splendour fugitive, 

Like the last glitter of the star 
That morn proclaims, nor may outlive. 


Far where the western waters surged 

The bright thing sank, and out of them, 
O miracle! like sylphs emerged 

An isle for every vanished gem. 


The splendours of my ring returned 
In flower and herb and fruit and tree, 
Where ruby wed with emerald burned, 
Clasped by the sapphire of the sea. 


tadiant with blossoms garlanded, 
That wondrous bird came winging on, 
And brightly had enwreathed my head ; 
But with my grief my dream was gone. 


Sailor, in thee the bird I know 

That spoiled me first, then nobly crowned ; 
God's envoy art thou, sent to show 

How hidden Indias may be found. 


Take, Colon, take my gold, and change 
My gems for galleys staunch and fleet ; 
For bluebells I the wood will range, 
And deck my hair with meadowsweet. 
R. GARNETT. 


ART NOTES. 
It was scarcely to have been hoped that the proposal to 
decorate the walls of the Royal Exchange should follow so 
immediately upon Mr. W. homas’s appeal on behalf of the 
Guildhall. Now that the impulse has been given, the sequence 
of the two buildings which are most connected with civic 
history matters but little. The Royal Exchange typifies the 
means by which England has risen to her place among the 
nations, and London to its primacy of the cities of the 
Empire. The Guildhall, on the other hand, is inseparably 
bound up with the history of our civil and_ political 
liberties, and has for eight centuries or more been the 
scene of some of the keenest struggles from which the great 
principles of freedom emerged more and more strongly 
established, It is as well, perhaps, all things considered, 
that the Exchange should be first selected for decoration, and 
it is satisfactory to find that the subjects chosen by Sir 
Frederick Leighton and his colleagues will not be discussed in 
anticipation. ‘he history of the frescoes in the Palace of 
Westminster is sufficiently modern for its moral to be remem- 
bered by men of this generation. On the other hand, the 
method to be adopted cannot be too carefully examined. ‘The 
recent failure of the costly experiments at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
shows the danger of working in the dark, and, as we already 
can see by the state of some of the panels at Westminster, these 
old methods of wall-painting are thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
Until the artists can give some assurance that their process 
will be permanent, they can scarcely expect support from the 
City companies or private citizens. 


Among the pictures hung at the National Gallery within 
the last month is a work by I’. de Moucheron, which shows by 
comparison with the picture by the same artist in the Peel 
collection how narrow a range of subjects he possessed. Born 
at Emden in 1633, he went to study in Paris, but after a 
short stay in that capital he fixed himself at Amsterdam, 
where he produced a number of Italian landscapes, which 
proved that he had never been in Italy. His chief merit lies 
in his skilful arrangement and careful draughtsmanship, but 
his style is cold without being classical. His son Isaac was 
also a painter of some eminence,.and had the advantage of 
studying in Italy, whence he brought back a lively style of 
decoration, which was much esteemed by the citizens of 
Amsterdam. His pictures are seldom met with in this country, 
being for the most part painted on panels in the houses of his 
patrons. He lived to the middle of the last century, and 
showed by his work the decadence of Dutch painting at that 
time. 


The projectors of the Grafton Gallery promise that they 
will be able to open their rooms for the purposes of an 
exhibition before the close of the year. From the draw- 
ings already made known, the architects, Messrs. Wimperis 
and Arber, have not been niggardly in their efforts to make 
their share of the work attractive, and the general effect of 
the three large galleries and their respective adjunets is, on 
paper, extremely effective. Whether there is really need for 
another great gallery in London is a question which 
can only be solved by the result; but it is only fair to 
acknowledge that the managers of the Grafton Gallery start 
with a programme which all lovers of British and foreign 
art will be glad to see realised. The production of pictures 
at home and abroad goes on, as we well know, at an 
ever-increasing rate; the thought but too often recurs 
whether art is really stimulated by the widening of the market 
for such products. A certain technical facility of expression 
is acquired by those who have, in truth, nothing to express, and 
cannot even translate otherwise than photographically what 
they see. The painter as the interpreter of nature or of life is 
lost, and only the manufacturer of pictures remains, to the 
detriment of himself and his nation’s art. If, however, the 
Grafton Gallery does something to raise the standard of paint- 
ing and sculpture—aiming at the quality rather than at the 
quantity of the works it receives—the opening of its doors will 
be hailed with unbroken satisfaction. 


In the sympathetic article on Mr. Onslow Ford which 
appears in the Wagazine of Art no reference is made to the 
remarkably beautiful designs made by him for the new coin- 
age, and, what is still more to be regretted, no reproduction of 
them is included among the illustrations. Mr. Onslow Ford 
was one of those selected to send in suggestions for the coins 
which were to replace the unfortunate designs for the Jubilee 
issues, and, although no official declaration has been made, 
it is understood that the designs of other competitors, 
probably those of Mr. Poynter and Mr. Birch, will be 
accepted. Before any final decision is arrived at in a 
matter which concerns the public as well as the small 
circle who pretend to guide the Master of the Mint in his 
selection, it would be only fair that the various designs should 
be submitted to public appreciation. Should popular opinion 
express itself very decidedly in favour of any particular designs, 
the reason for 110t adopting them should be clearly stated. 
There is a very generally expressed feeling—especially in art 
circles—that the selection has been left more to chance than 
is justifiable in a matter of such national importance. Among 
the outside public there is,on the other hand, a still stronger 
feeling that personal considerations have had greater weight 
than artistic merit. Bearing m mind the fiasco of 1887, it is 
to be hoped that the next issue of a new coinage will not be 
met with derision or censure. 








The volcanic eruption of Mount Etna was again more 
violent on Aug. 6, the lava stream flowing towards the Serra 
Pizzata, beyond the limit of former eruptions, and devastating 
the fields. It abated somewhat next day. 


The Bishop of Foligno, in Italy, was a passenger in the 
railway train from Florence to that town on Aug. 7, and was 
found dead alone in a first-class carriage, probably murdered, 
with several wounds in his head. The unknown murderer is 
likely to be found. 


An atrocious attempt to murder two young ladies walking 
in a field path near Chislehurst was perpetrated on Wednesday 
afternoon, Aug. 3, by a man supposed to be insane. Miss 
Hilda Wood, aged sixteen, daughter of the Rev. R. Wood, 
Vicar of Bickley, niece to the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, and 
Miss Edith Philbrick, two years younger, daughter of Mr. 
F. A. Philbrick, Q.C., were the victims of this frightful 
attack. ‘The man, Leonard Manktlow, of Bromley, a labourer, 
or fisherman, or sailor, carried a gun, waylaid the two girls, 
and, without saying a word to them, shot Miss Wood in the 
face, then beat Miss Philbrick about the head with the butt 
end of his gun. ‘The shots, which were small, have been 
extracted from her face and neck, and Miss Wood is likely to 
have received no serious harm. Miss Philbrick’s condition, 
with severe injury to the brain, is much more dangerous. 
The man has been arrested for this crime, which seems to have 
had no intelligible motive, 
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A JOURNEY 


I—ADEN TO LAHEJ. 
Everything was arranged for an early start, but, wise in my 
generation—as far as Oriental punctuality is concerned—I did 
not get up, for I knew that “everything being arranged ” 
meant that neither men, camels, nor luggage would have made 
the least signs of appearance. We were to start at 5 a.m. ; but 


an 





td es v8 





ONE OF MY MEN, 


time is one of those things of which one does not keep count 
in the East, and I might as well have settled on any other 
hour, except that there is a sort of feeling of heroism at even 
mentioning one so early. 

I got upabout nine. There was no sign of anything, so I 
sat down patiently until something should happen. At length, 
Abdurrahman, my faithful Moor, who had come with me from 
Morocco especially to make this journey—and whose only fault 
or failing is that when he is wanted he has probably con- 
trived to find some place to oversleep himself in that is 
impossible to discover—arrived, followed, an hour or so later, 
by Said, my curly-haired Yemen acquisition, very ornamental 
and somewhat useful, when he could be torn away from the 
fascinations of Aden. 

After a considerable amount of trouble, I discovered 
one of my camelmen, and, taking him prisoner, by 
this means discovered my camels. The temperature was 
at goodness knows what, so I will draw a curtain over 
the scene until, after every imaginable necessary had been 
forgotten until the very last moment (and even then some- 
thing else was always remembered, the last item being a 
hubble-bubble pipe, a veritable passport in Yemen), I had 
the satisfaction of seeing my camels loaded, and the still 
greater satisfaction of seeing them saunter slowly along the 
road—and in the right direction, too. 

At 5 p.m. we started, just twelve hours after the 
appointed hour—exceptional punctuality for the East ! 

Of course, a number of things that had been forgotten 
began to be remembered, but delays seemed so natural 


THROUGH 


BY WALTER B. HARRIS, F.R.G.S. 


that I could scarcely believe that at length I was really off. 
We drove to the little town of Sheikh Othman, across the 
isthmus that joins Aden tothe mainland, with only one stoppage 
—at sunset, when the driver, a good Muslim, dismounted to pray. 
At length we reached the town, and drew up at the door 
of a small native café in one of the sandy streets, a crowd 
collecting to see me alight. Sheikh Othman, so called from 
a saint who is buried there, is now in the possession of the 
English, the land on which it stands having been purchased. 
The place is inhabited more by Somalis, perhaps, than Arabs, 
though there is a considerable population of the latter. 

At eight we were off again, for the moon was risen and the 
burning heat of the day had passed. How the camels granted 
and groaned as they were loaded! But I had no pity, the 
burdens they were to carry were not a quarter of what they 
were accustomed to, for I had determined to take as little as 
possible with me in the way of baggage. ‘The two camels 
loaded, my guide mounted his own, and unpacked, camel, while 
Abdurrahman and myself seated ourselves upon the other two. 

But here let me give an account of my men. Besides the 
two already mentioned was a third, a typical Bedouin of 
Yemen, a strange lithe creature, of no particular age, dark in 
colour, arrayed in a turban and loin-cloth of dark indigo-blue 
cotton, with a couple of daggers, and bearing in his hand a long 
spear. His shaggy hair formed a sort of ill-fitting halo of 
black round his head and reached his shoulders on each side ; 
in fact, he looked very savage, but was in reality quite 
tame. He had a habit of warbling to himself, how- 
ever, that brought to one’s mind the idea of a night 
in Regent’s Park. When he got a little way ahead it 
was difficult to distinguish his romantic airs from the 
more plaintive wailing of 
hyenas. As well as “The 


YEMEN, 


ARABIA. 


which were an inch or two in length. After a few hours’ rest 
we set out again, and as early dawn began to tint the eastern 
sky entered the oasis in which the capital town of the Province 
of Lahej—Howta by name—is situated. What a change of 
scene! Everywhere was running water, everywhere green 
fields, above which stately palms raised their feathery heads. 
ITere and there were grazing the pretty humped cattle of the 
country, tended by naked little boys, who crept into the dense 
undergrowth as they saw the Christian riding by. 

An then the town—the great mud-built city of Howta, 
fall of wild-looking Arabs and dogs and fever, the mud-built 
palace of the Sultan dominating the whole, with the appear- 
ance of having half a wish to slide down and crush the huts 
and hovels around it. 

I pnt up at a clean native café, preferring to be my own 
master rather than accept the proferred hospitality of the 
Sultan, to whom, thanks to Colonel Stace, the Political 
Resident at Aden, I bore letters of introduction. After 
a bath, for water is happily procurable here, a gorgeous 
creature called upon me. Apparently, from the number 
of weapons hanging about him, he was a sort of armorial 
clothes-peg, but the effect was very fine. After many 
salutations, given and exchanged, and a cup of coffee and a 
few whiffs of my hubble-bubble, which was murmuring away 
in a corner in the possession of Said, he conducted me to the 
Sultan’s palace. Entering through a courtyard, we ascended a 
flight of steps, and after following many intricate passages 
arrived in the presence of Ali Mhassen el Abdulli, Sultan 
of Lahej, a man of some importance in the eyes of the 
authorities at Aden, and of a considerable deal more in his own. 
Kicking off my slippers as I entered—for, being in a semi- 





Apparition,” as I called him, 
there were one or two others, 
sort of hangers-on, who seemed 
to come for no very particular 


reason and to vanish again > 

. : pe i} 
with still less. They were all i 
of the same class, Bedouins of e} 


the desert, and were, like my 
friend “The Apparition,” pic- 
turesque and dirty. They had 
a habit of putting rancid 
butter on their heads, which. 
though it improved the glossi- 
ness of their hair during the 
day, would become clotted and 
cold of an evening, besides 
which it was appreciable from 
its odour at a distance of— 
well, not to exaggerate, I will 
say three miles. And so this 
little caravan of camels and 
men and melted butter started 
out on an adventurous ride. 











What a_ glorious night's PALACE OF THE SULTAN OF LAHEJ. 


march that was, the first of 

manyaone! How cool and silvery the great desert looked, 
broken only where the stunted brushwood or a few thorny trees 
of the mimosa family had taken root! How silent, for not a 
sound was to be heard but the “thud, thud” of the camel's 
soft feet upon the softer sand! We seemed to glide along 
under the sapphire sky dotted with a myriad stars. Ay, those 
night marches over the desert and mountains of Yemen were 
surpassingly beautiful. 

At one spot, unrecognisable in the desert, our men shouted 
to the camels, and they lay down for us to dismount. Said 
spread my carpet while the Bedouins collected dry twigs and 
lit a fire, by the light of which I could see the camels regaling 
themselves with apparent relish on dry bushes, the thorns of 














TOMB AND MOSQUE OF SHEIKH OTHMAN, NEAR ADEN, 


Oriental costume, I kept to the customs of the people—I made 
my salutations, was grasped by the hand by the Sultan and 
half-a-dozen others, and sat down on a silk divan. Here for 
the first time I was initiated into the mysteries of “ Kat,” a 
shrub much affected by the Arabs of Yemen, for apparently 
no particular reason, for no one seemed to know its particular 
qualities—though one I discovered for myself, and that was its 
nastiness. The hubble-bubble, too, was a sore trial. [ was not yet 
thoroughly initiated into its mysteries, and though afterwards 
I came to like it, I was at this time a novice. However, I 
smoked away cheerily enough at the amber mouthpiece of a 
magnificent silver pipe, which the Sultan thrust every now 
and again into my hand. The smoke of a hubble-bubble is 
inhaled into the lungs—and a very considerable quantity 
seems to find its way to the brain—with a result to the un- 
practised of a kind of incipient mal de mer. 

The Sultan is a man of middle age and of kind expression. 
In colour he is dark. He talks easily and pleasantly, and has 
all the grace of an Oriental of position. He speaks, of course, 
only Arabic. The subject which interested him most was an 
account of Morocco, where the goings-on of his co-religionists 
excited no little curiosity on his part. He was dressed in rich 
robes of silk, a dull olive-green predominating, and was 
attended by various members of his family, including a little 
son and daughter. I was pleased to find that, though our 
dialects of Arabic differed considerably, he was able to under- 
stand me with as much, or more, facility as I understood him. 
Altogether, had it not been for the hubble-bubble I should 
have enjoyed my visit very much. 

The Sultan of Lahej reigns over a very large territory, a 
considerable portion of which is of no great value. It is a 
howling wilderness ; but the oasis surrounding the city of 
Howta is very rich land, and there are, I believe, many other 
parts of his territory equally fine. He is a man, too, of some 
wealth, for not only is he exceedingly well subsidised by the 
British Government in order that he may keep open and 
defend the caravan roads to Aden, but from the caravans 
themselves gains no mean income by collecting a tax of 
so much per head on every camel or other beast of burden that 
passes through his possessions. He has his own coinage, a 
minute copper coin, bearing the inscription “Ali Mbhassen 
el Abdulli” on the inverse, and on the reverse “Struck in 
Howta,” which. by-the-bye, is anything but true, as the coins 
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are, asa matter of fact, struck in Bombay, and from there 
sent through Aden to Howta. 

The room of the palace in which the Sultan received me 
was a large one, the floor richly carpeted, while the roof was 
supported on columns of carved teakwood. Among other 
interesting things that the Sultan showed me was a sword, 
eight hundred years old, from Baghdad, of the most 
exquisite flexible steel imaginable. A hole was drilled through 
the biade, the sign that the weapon had dealt a death-blow to 
more than a hundred persons. He is naturally very proud of 
the possession of such a priceless blade. On leaving the 
Sultan I visited the stables, where are some good types of the 
wiry Arab steeds of Nejd and Central Arabia, which, though 
not perhaps very beautiful to look at, are renowned for 
their staying power. The Nejd breeders preserve with the 
utmost care the pedigrees of their horses. Altogether there 
were a large number of steeds in the royal stables in Howta, 
The people of Howta depend very largely upon Aden as a 
market for their produce, for, distant nearly twenty miles as 
lTowta is from that place, it is the nearest spot at which any 
great amount of produce can be grown, with the exception of 
some gardens at Sheikh Othman. A great quantity of camel 
fodder is transported daily from this oasis of Lahej to Aden. 

rhe Sultan has no regular troops, but a number of his 
people are in his service, and a very picturesque bodyguard 
they form, mounted on horses and camels. The riding camel 
of Yemen is a rather small variety, finely built, and capable 
of maintaining a great speed over a considerable period of 
time. There is nothing more romantic, perhaps, to the lover 
of things Oriental than to see one of the Bedouins of Yemen 
mounted on his camel, which he sits with ease and grace, 
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“ ACHILLES IN SCYROS.” 
LANG. 


MR. BRIDGES'’S 

BY ANDREW 
Mr. Bridges’s play, “ Achilles in Scyros,” originally existed as a 
kind of quarto pamphlet. It is now published by Messrs. Bell 
in a handy form, iike that of “ Shorter Poems.” I agree with 
Edgar Poe in liking short poems better than long ones, and 
* Achilles ” does not rival Mr. Bridges’s lyrics in my affections. 
I am conscious, too, that my opinion about a play is of no 
weight. People who love poetry may be divided into those 
who can read almost anything that is dramatic in form and 
those who find the dramatic form a great obstacle and weari- 
ness. Unluckily, I belong to the latter class, and would 
fain have more of Mr. Bridges’s lyrics rather than a fresh 
play. 

The story of Achilles in Seyros is to be gathered in various 
forms out of Greek tradition. In the “Iliad” we learn that 
Achilles had a son, and the “ Odyssey ” shows us the ghost of 
Achilles inquiring for the son, and hearing from Odysseus 
how that hero brought him from Scyros to Troy, and how he 
took part in the capture of the city. In the *Cypria,” a lost 
epic poem, probably of the eighth century B.c., we know, from 
an abstract in prose, that, as the Greeks were sailing to Troy, 
Achilles was storm-driven to and there married 
Deidamia, and begat Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus. In a beautiful 
fragment of Moschus the poet begins the tale of “ the secret 
loves, the secret couch” of Achilles and Deidamia. In this 
version Achilles was sent to Scyros by his mother to be out of 
the way of the war. He was disguised asa girl, and so won 
the affections of Deidamia. In the “ Iliad” he is not married, 
and we may believe that the ceremony never took place. 


Seyros, 





MY 


perched on the top of its hump onaroughly-put-together little 
le, his feet crossed over the beast’s neck. The yellow 
lesert, the yellow camel, and the dark-skinned Arab, with his 
scanty clothing of indigo, with his silver daggers and long 
spear and his black wavy hair, speeding over the sandy plains, 
indeed form a picture. 

teturning through the courtyards of the great mud palace, 
I left the royal precincts, and, seeking once more the quiet 
shade of the café, spent the heat of the day in sleep, waiting 
for the afternoon's coolness to saunter forth to see the sights of 
the town of Lahej. 


ttee of the Privy Council, on Aug. 4, 
com- 


Judicial Commi 
rejccted the appeal of Captain Sir Baldwin Walker, R.N., 











minder of H.M.S nerald, against the judgment of the 
apreme Court of Newfqundland in a suit for illegal seizure, 
ival force, of a certain lobster factory, materials, and 


uts, on that part of the island shores where the French 
»y treaty exclusive rights of fishery. This took place in 
‘tiations were pending. The Court did 
the question of the treaty rights. 
he Court of Queen’s Bench, on Thursday, Aug. 4, Lord 
‘tion which Mr. Daniel Harrison brought 
Ratland for an assault upon him by the 
of Lord Edward 
re and Yorkshire. 
ls v g; Mr. Harrison, 
the high-road, wilfully hindered their sport by 
The keepers then seized and held 














frightening the birds away. 
. few minutes till the “drive” was past. Verdict for 
plaintiff, damages five shillings, which had been offered. 
been interviewed in the Vatican 


Pope Leo XIII, has 





by a Parisian ] journalist, to whom he expressed his dis- 
approbation of the persecution of the Jews, and said 
he considered that “Christ shed His blood for all men, 
especially for unbelievers. who most needed redemption.” Tis 


Holiness added, * Iam for the poor and humble, those who have 
nothing ; those our Lord loved.” He asked, “Why should 
either the French Royalists or the French Republicans have a 
grudge against me; J do not want [then he smiled] to be 
King of France.” 


RECEPTION BY THE 


SULTAN OF LAHEJ. 


Mr. Bridges is thus in a difficult position. Not being 
possessed by the modern contempt of decency and Mrs, 
Grundy, he cannot let the loves of his hero and heroine be 
clandestine and unblessed by the gods. This is the theory of 
Moschus, and, I think, of Banville in his play “ Déidamie,” a 
very pretty piece. So Mr. Bridges marries the pair, albeit 
Achilles must go to the wars as soon as his honeymoon is over, 
and never sees Deidamia again. This is a rather cruel arrange- 
ment, and though the play ends with a wedding, one cannot 
call the wedding a “happy conclusion.” In form, the play, 
though it hasa chorus, the girls attendant on Deidamia, is not 
an imitation of the Greek model, like Mr. Swinburne’s “ Erech- 
theus.” The manners and morals are of no particular time— 
above all, not Homeric. Achilles is not here the inexorable hero ; 
he reflects on the beauties of nature in a way that no early 
Greek ever dreamed of, as far as I know. Lycomedes, King 
of Scyros, utters sage reflections on the merits of peace and 
war, which belong to our modern mode of thought. Thus, 
though many of the details show some archeological research— 
as when Ulysses brings quite the right sort of archaic jewels, 
in his disguise as a pedlar—the play belongs to no particular 
Even the details here are not pedantically correct. We 
know of no steel swords, inlaid like the bronze daggers of 
Aah Hotep, and of the Mycenzan royal graves. Mr. Bridges, 
He makes no pre- 


ve 
ag 


in fact, treats his topic just as he pleases. 
tence of being strictly in keeping with Greek thought at any 
moment in Greek history. 

The play opens, in the manner of Earipides, with an 
Thetis, the mother 
why Achilles is 


silver - footed 
situation 


expository prologue by 
of Achilles. She explains the 
in hiding, and that Ulysses is coming to try to discover him. 
The dramatic interest of the play turns on the choice of 
To an age without a name he prefers one glorious 


Achilles. 
His mother opposes his choice, and he 


hour of crowcied life. 
is torn by love for his mother on one side, and by honour and 


the cry to battle on the other. Here is a passage of much 


from the prologue 


charin 
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Here he dwells 

Disguised among the maidens like a maiden ;— 

For so his beauty and youth permit,—to serve 

The daughter of the king of this fair isle, 

Who calls him Pyrrha for his golden hair, 

And knowing not prefers him o’cr the rest, 

But I with frequent visitings assure me 

That he obeys; and,--for I have the power 

To change my semblance,—I will sometimes run 

In likeness of a young and timorous fawn 

Before the maiden train, that give me chase 

Far in the woods, till he outstrip them all; 

Then turn I quick at bay with loved surprise, 

And bid him hail: or like a snake I glide 

Under the flowérs, where they sit at play, 

And showing suddenly my gleaming eyes, 

All fly but he, and we may speak alone, 
Ulysses arrives, with Diomede, in search of Achilles. The 
bluff soldier Diomede spurns disguise and cunning ; Ulysses 
stoops to any means, It is curious that Ulysses should be 
regarded as an Ionian creation, while the Attic poets, Ionians, 
usually detest him, and suppress the noble elements in his 
character as given by Homer. Mr. Bridges, I think, follows 
to some extent the Sophoclean treatment of Ulysses in the 
* Philoctetes.” There are pretty scenes between the disguised 
Achilles, his lady love, who knows him not for a man, despite 


her admiration of his muscles, and the chorus of girls. 
If I may hesitate a doubt, it would be whether more 
natural and ballad-like strains, like those of Vo/lkslieder. 


would not be better in the mouth of a chorus of girls than 
their deeply philosophical ode on the world and its goal— 
The Creator smileth on him who is wise and dareth 
In understanding with pride: 
For God, where’er he hath builded, dwelleth wide, 
And he eareth, 
To set a task to the smallest atom, 
The law-abiding grains, 
That hearken each and rejoice : 
For he guideth the world as a horse with reins ; 
It obeyeth his voice, 
And lo! he hath set a beautiful end before it. 
Whereto it leapeth and striveth continually, 
And pitieth nought, 
The mother’s wail for het 


nor spareth : 
children slain, 


The stain of disease, 

The darts of pain, 

The waste of the fruits of trees, 
rhe slaughter of cattle, 
Unbrotherly lust, the war 


Of hunger, blood, and the yelis of battle, 


It heedeth no more 


Than a carver regardeth the wood that he cutteth away 
The grainéd shavings fall at his feet, 
But that which his tool hath spared shall stand 
For men to praise the work of his hand ; 
For he entteth so far, and there it lay, 
And his work is complete, 


It is not that the piece lacks merit, but is the piece quite 
in its proper place, on the lips of girls? 

The scene of the pedlary of Ulysses, and the detection 
of Achilles by his choice of a sword, is interesting, yet I have 
more pleasant memory of Banville’s ingenious and dramatic 
treatment of the situation. given by ‘Thetis, 
which turns into asuit of armour when exposed to the light, 
On the other hand, here isa 


n 


The magic robe 


strikes meas a frigid invention. 


delightful passage in a speech of Thetis to Deidamia, who 
laments her lost Pyrrha 
But lo, I am come to give thee joy, to eal 
Thee daughter, and prepare thee for the sight 
Of such a love r, as no lady yet 
Hath sat to await in chamber or in bower 
On any walled hill or isle of Greece 
Nor yet in Asian cities, whose dark queens 
Look from the latticed casements over seas 
Of hanging gardens; nor doth all the world 
Hold a memorial; not where gypt mirrors 
The great smile of her kings and sunsmit fanes 
In timeless silence: none hath been like him; 
And all the giant stones, which men have piled 
Upon the illustrious dead, shall crumble and join 
The desert dust, ere his high dirging Muse 
Be dispossessed of the throne of song 


This is true and noble poetry. Finally, Deidamia approves 


of her wooer’s choice— 
As I love thee, 
I say, go forth to Troy. 


So ends the poem, not happily, but after the way and under 
the stress of the world. 


The Home of Comfort for Epileptic Women and Girls, an 
institution founded by the Countess of Meath, at Godalming, 
in a mansion with large, well-wooded grounds, was opened by 
the Duchess of Albany on Thursday, Aug. 4. The Corporation 
of Godalming presented an address to her Royal Highness, 
The Bishop of Guildford took part in the proceedings. 
‘terally made, 


The Dutch nation, which has, in past ages, 
nt care, the 


by its own skill, persevering industry, and ince 
very land on which it dwells—winning thousanas of square 
miles from the North Sea and from the flooding ontlets of the 
Rhine, Maas, Scheldt, and other rivers, and retaining its 
territory by a marvellous system of dykes and dams 
doing great new and works at home. Little Queen 
Wilhelmina, hardly twelve years of age, the first female 
Sovereign of that kingdom, with her mother the Queen 
tegent, on Thursday, Aug. 4, opened part of the Meerwede Ship 
Canal, to afford a direct navigable passage from the Rhine to 
Amsterdam. It will be forty-three and a half miles long, 
with a breadth of 100 ft., and a depth of 10} ft., so 
that the largest Rhine steamers can each other; 
and it will be free of tax or toll. This canal reaches Utrecht, 
a fine old city, which formerly had important trade and mann- 
factures. The “ Meerwede” is that part of the united streams 
of the Waal and Maas which flows westward above Dort or 
Dordrecht. Amsterdam, being also, for some years past, in 
direct navigable communication with the German Ocean, by a 
ship canal, apart from the “Y” inlet of the Zuyder Zee, 
besides the local advantage of the North Holland Canal, is 
regaining a large share of its commerce, notwithstanding the 
rivalry of Antwerp. The Zuyder Zee itself may, before many 
years, be reclaimed and converted into fertile land or fat 
pastures, leaving only the needful channels for several rivers 
and canals for local traffic. An official commission has just 
heen appointed to examine the plans for this great under- 
taking. 


is still 


nseful 


pass 
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A HISTORY OF SAINT IVES. 
BX “Q” 

A History of the Parishes of Saint Ives, Lelant, Towednack, 
and Zennor, in the County of Cornwall, By John Hobson 
Matthews. (London : Elliot Stock, 1892.)—This is the gort of 
book that one hates to find fault with. The republic of letters 
has no more amiable citizen than the local historian who 
writes neither for money nor fame but out of the zeal which 
is in him, and, as a rule, for love of the soil which nurtured 
him, Moreover, he is about the only relic in these days of 
that respectable dilletantism which founded the Royal Society 
and kept a gentlemanly polish on English literature for at 
least a century and a half. Clergymen who, in remote country 
parishes, used to recreate themselves by translating the Odes 
of Horace or inventing a water-clock or pottering on the 
Vicarage roof with a telescope, now ferret among church 
registers and compile parochial histories. Few counties 
have been so well served by their local antiquaries, cleric 
and lay, as Cornwall, and especially the far west of Cornwall 
in and around Penzance. It is surprising, therefore, that St. 
Ives, a town of such singular natural beauty and such a 
picturesque past, lying, too, within a very few miles of the 
centre of Cornish intelligence and culture, should up to this 
time have wanted a chronicler. But so it is, and Mr. John 
Hobson Matthews has taken away the reproach. IIis hook is 
beautifully bound and printed, and contains 560 pages, includ- 
ing three exhaustive and exemplary indices. It is a triumph 
of patient and loving industry. 


Unfortunately, it is not also a triumph of art and judg- 
ment. In spite of Cox's “How to Write the History of a 
arish,” it remains a fact that an author's first duty is to 
make his book readable, and two-thirds of Mr. Matthews’s 
book can only be called weariness. The fault is not his alone. 
There are theories in the air, and “ How to Write the History 
of a Parish” has reached its third or fourth edition, and, in 
consequence, nine local histories out of ten are not histories at 
all, but congeries of records, transcribed from registers and 
old account-books and lumped together in masses that can 
produce nothing but intellectual dyspepsia in the reader. 
“To write a history,” says Mr, Matthews, “is, in the 
present day, a very different undertaking from what it 
was fifty years ago, before the jewel mines of our public 
records had been opened up. ... Nowadays people read 
history with the simple desire to obtain accurate information 
upon all points connected both with the public and private 
life of their forefathers, and demand rather a digest of 
authentic records than a literary essay, hence this history is to 
a great extent a compilation.” Now, that Mr. Matthews's 
transcription of the “ Borough Accounts” in extenso, with 
explanatory notes, can by any stretch of language be called a 
“digest”’ is just what this reviewer denies ; but, passing lightly 
by this point, he takes leave to assure Mr, Matthews that to 
write a history to-day requires just the same qualities as it 
required fifty years ago, or a thousand for that matter. 
The literary art of Thucydides was the art also of Gibbon, and 
the late Professor Freeman has not written itaway It is the 
art also of the biographer, and of the novelist, and of every- 
body who would write in prose ; and the very roots of it lie 
in selection, in the separation of the essential from the 
accidental, of that which adds to the picture from that which 
is merely superfluous. Otherwise history becomes a mere 
counting of heads, and the fact that John Nokes of Brentford 
married Mary Stokes and died sine prole ranks with the 
Declaration of American Independence. This is, of course, 
the reductio ad absurdum which can be applied to Mr. 
Matthews's theory ; but he himself has reduced it to boredom, 
which is worse. If a Londoner wishes to consult the old 
borough accounts, this part of the volume will save him some 
time and the cost of a return ticket to Saint Ives; and there 
its usefulness ends. As for the mysterious change which 
historiography seems to have suffered during the last fifty 
years, Mr. Matthews may bethink him of one or two local 
Cornish histories published within that period, which have 
contrived at once to be short and sufficient, crammed with 
information, and yet eminently readable: and by a study of 
these may convince himself that industry was neither the 
single qualification of their authors nor the most important. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this volume is 
empty of interest. If not inspiriting, the early chapters are 
certainly valuable, while those on “Saint Ives in the Last 
Century,” on “ Wesley at Saint Ives,” “Saint Ives at the 
Present Day,” and on the local names, customs, and legends 
are admirably done; and the author has obtained from Mr. 
Anthony, of Saint Ives, the best short account of the pilchard 
fishery that has yet been written. In the matter of legends, 
to be sure, Mr. Matthews is gleaning in fields already 
reaped by Hunt and Bottrell; and his “ finds” are chiefly 
ghost - stories, and not particularly Cornish in character. 
On the other hand, it must be owned that his style when he is 
treating of these old legends, customs, or superstitions becomes 
characteristic and delightful. Cornish humour is not Saxon 
humour, nor can the Saxon readily understand it. But Mr. 
Matthews understands it perfectly, and his pages, as a rule, 
have that true local colour which is only within the reach 
of those who have known a place intimately for many 
years. He describes Saint Ives for us in its own terms. 
“Furriners” who may think they have gathered from 
the walls of Burlington House a very fair notion of 
what this little town is like deceive themselves, Clever as 
is the painting of those artists who of late years have made 
the West of Cornwall famous, they are, after all, trying to 
give expression to Cornish life in terms not of the Celt. 
Thongh hampered by a false theory, Mr. Matthews has con- 
trived to give his narrative the right atmosphere, and his book, 
as a whole, is one of high value. 


THE BILLSBURY ELECTION. 
The Billsbury Election: and other Papers from “ Punch.” 
By R. C. Lehmann. (London ; Henry and Co.)—“'The Bills- 
bury Election” has appeared at a very suitable time. Many 
candidates, with their own disappointments fresh in their 
memory, will find consolation in reading of the disappointment 
of Mr. Pottle. The incidents and characters contained in the 
history of the Billsbury election are, Mr. Lehmann assures us, 
purely fictitious. They have, however, the air of reality, 
and they are written with the knowledge which Mr. 
Lehmann has had ample opportunity to acquire. To 
many readers they will be already familiar, as their first 
appearance took place in the pages of Punch; it was, how- 
ever, well worth while to reprint this and the other sketches 
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contained in the book. ‘The “ Modern Types” are written 
brightly and satirically ; not all of them will please, but all 
of them seem to testify to an unusual experieuce of life. The 
two best are, perhaps, “The Martyr Zacomprise” and “The 
Spurious Sportsman.” Some of the verse which concludes the 
volume is particularly neat and well turned. One piece, “To 
My Cigarette,” tells how the writer tried pipes and cigars 
in vain— 
Until in sheer fatigue I turned 
To you, tobacco’s white-robed tyro, 
And from your golden legend learned 
Your maker dwelt and wrought in Cairo-— 


which is as pretty a description of the Egyptian cigarette as 
one need want. But quotation, even when it is not maliciously 
unjust (as it was in one review of this book that we have 
seen) is liable to be unfair in another way. Those who make 
holiday will not do badly to take “The Billsbury Election” 
with them, and pick out the best things for themselves, 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ESSAYS. 
Essays upon Some Controverted Questions. By Thomas If. 
Huxley, F.R.S. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1892.)—The 
occupation of his old age in the study of prophecy by Sir 
Isaac Newton, and of the late Astronomer-Royal in examina- 
tion of the earlier Hebrew scriptures, are among the illustrious 
precedents which Professor Huxley might cite as having 
followed, except so far as the polemical matter in this 
weighty—both in bulk and treatment of subjects—voiume is 
concerned. The full and free discussion of ‘“ controverted ” 
points by the clergy themselves, and the recent deliverances 
of the Luv Mundi party on the latitude to be accorded to 
theories of the relation of the Bible to the Church, should 
secure Professor Huxley a hearing, at least, for his admirable 
historical sketch of the position claimed for both from the 
times of Wicliff to the present day. In his endeavour to 
separate the transient from the permanent in Scripture, much 











“COME ALONG!” 


From the Badminton ** Mountaineering” (Longmans). 


that he says echoes the happy saying of “the Christian 
Cicero,’ Lactantius, that “ the Bible showeth men the way to 
heaven, not the way the heaven goeth.” As we turn over 
these pages, we see that it is no light gain to have exchanged the 
flippancy and shallowness of the older school, that questioned 
the validity of the title-deeds of Christendom, for that sober 
and sympathetic criticism which works in the inquiring spirit 
of those Bereans who, “more noble than those in 'Thessalonica, 
searched the Scriptures whether these things were so.” For 
Professor Huxley, while applying the scientific method in 
examining its statements, is second to none in his apprecia- 
tion of the priceless value of the Bible as a record of man’s 
spiritual strivings and development, and he is concerned at 
the slender knowledge of it which characterises this run-and- 
read generation. Those of us who were nourished on this 
book, “ woven into the life of all that is best and purest,” echo 
his regret at its neglect in the present day to the full. 

Professor Huxley sees in the advance of natural knowledge 
the inevitable recession of belief in the supernatural. The 
older and grosser forms of this, as demonology and witchcraft, 
both matters of general belief in Christendom up to a com- 
paratively recent period, have died out, not through argument 
or invective, but through inanition, failing to survive under 
changes in men’s belief through the teaching of science ; and 
the Professor asks how far further is the process of decay to 
go. He sees no arrest in the movement by which things 
irrational will cease to be objects of belief or faith, but, while 
showing science to be the enemy of superstition, he contends 
that it is not anti-supernatural. Much that was thought 
essential in bygone days is now seen to be accidental, and the 
generations to come will deal in like manner with beliefs that 
we think are integral parts of religion. Professor Huxley 
shows, with the eloquence and logic of which he, endowed 
with perhaps the richest mind of our time, is a master, that 
we may regard this with equanimity, because man’s percep- 
tion of the inscrutable mysteries of the universe will thereby 
become clearer. 

Professor Huxley has, therefore, to be thanked for this 
reprint of stimulating and suggestive papers, from which, 
however, the polemical features should have been removed, to 
the lightening of a ponderous tome and the unhampered pre- 
sentment of its important issues. 


BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS, 

Essays upon Heredity and kindred Biological Problems, By 
Dr. August Weismann. Volume II. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1892.)—Dr. Weismann, as the readers of our Science Column 
will know, has come to the front as the assailant of long- 
unchallenged beliefs that the physical and mental characters 
which are acquired by parents during their lifetime are trans- 
mitted to their offspring. In the first volume of these Essays 
the arguments against this theory were set forth in the 
unmethodical fashion to which German philosophers, who are 
radical enough in other ways, cling so tenaciously. The 
present volume not only gives clear expression to ideas neces- 
sarily not easily conveyed to the general reader, but, in 
answering objections urged by Professor Vines and other 
authorities, restates the broad outlines of the new theory, 
especially in its explanation of the origin of death in the 
many-celled organisms. The second essay may be specially 
praised for its lucid account of the development of the musical 
sense in man and animals, As against Mr. Wallace's theory of 
its special origin, Dr. Weismann shows that it is a very ancient 
possession of mankind, depending upon a highly developed 
auditory organ which man inherited from his mammalian 
ancestors. For, in the struggle for existence, the possession of 
a fine ear, whereby the sounds made by friends or foes might 
be distinguished, must obviously have been of the highest 
advantage to an animal. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


One may abuse Mr. Fronde’s “ Life of Carlyle,” but it can 
scarcely be doubted that the book will live and be read while 
interest in Carlyle continues. ‘There are at least a dozen 
smaller biographies, but only Dr. Garnett’s excellent little 
book in the Great Writers Series has the smallest chance of 
permanence, while the “ Carlyle” which Professor Nichol has 
just added to the’ Znglish Men of Letters Scries contains abso- 
lutely nothing to justify its publication. It must needs take 
a place among the three or four quite worthless volumes in an 
admirable series. There were at least a dozen well-known writers 
in addition to Dr. Garnett who could have made an original 
book about Carlyle,and Mr. John Morley has done us all an 
ill turn by his selection. 

Who are the men that one would nominate for the post of 
Carlyle’s biographer? There is Sir James FitzJames Stephen, 
who had, indeed, at one time contemplated making this very 
monograph ; there is Mr. Leslie Stephen, who would probably 
plead ill-health ; there is Mr. Lecky, whose work would have 
had an original flavour all its own; there are Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and Professor Seeley—but it is useless crying over 
spilt milk, and suffice to say that everyone can read and re-read 
Mr. Froude’s four volumes and Dr. Garnett’s little essay. 
Professor Nichol’s monograph is a thing to yawn over. 


The Alpine Post, published at St. Moritz, calls in question 
some of the illustrations to the Badminton * Mountaineering.” 
According to our contemporary they are “sensational” and 
wanting in strict accuracy. One is glad to find the illustra- 
tion entitled “ Crack Climbers,” which appeared in our issue of 
July 23, included in this category. As, however, the A/pine 
Post sanctions the situation depicted under the title of 
“Kommen Sie nur” (here reproduced), it will be seen that 
there are degrees of danger in mountaineering only to be 
appreciated by the initiated. 





Noticeable among recent reprints is the volume of Matthew 
Arnold’s semi-literary, semi-scholastic writings issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan, under the title “A French Eton.” It 
forms a handsome book of over four hundred pages. The 
“French Eton,” which occupies only one-third of the volume, 
was originally published in 1864 in a tasty form dear to the 
collector. This edition has for some time been scarce. ‘The 
remainder is taken up with Mr. Arnold's work on “ Higher 
Schools and Universities in France.” The bibliography of 
this work is interesting. It first appeared in 1868, in a Blue- 
book, the result of Mr. Arnold's investigation of Continental 
education. ‘The same year the report was published in volume 
form. In 1874 the portion relating to Germany was reprinted 
separately ; and now, in 1892, we have the portion relating to 
France. Curiously enough, the preface written in 1874 for 
the work on German schools is here reprinted as preface to 
the work on French education. But as it has no special 
reference to either, it serves equally well. It is really an 
essay on the question of establishing in Ireland a Catholic 
University. 


In an interesting article on the Shelley Centenary the 
Bookman for August commits itself to the statement that 
Coleridge was born in 1796. As 8. 'T. C. was married in 1795 
and the Lyrical Ballads were published in 1798, the blunder is 
tolerably obvious. It, however, no doubt arose from a too 
hasty reference to a biographical dictionary, Hartley Coleridge 
having been born in 1796. 


“What is copra?” asks a correspondent who has seen the 
word very frequently used in Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s story 
“Uma.” Copra, says the “Century Dictionary,” is the dried 
kernel of the cocoanut, one of the principal articles of export 
from the islands of the Pacific to Europe, when the oil is 
expressed. It is frequently used as an ingredient of curry.—K. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 

“ Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley.” Vol. III. Aldine 
Edition of the British Poets. (Bell and Sons.) 

“ Tllustrated History of Furniture,” by F. Litchfield. (Truslove 
and Shirley.) 

“ Amateur Photographer’s Annual, 1892.” (Hazell, Watson, 
and Viney.) 

* Shooting and Salmon Fishing,” by A. Grimble. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 

“ Principles of Ornament,” by J. Ward. (Chapman and Hall.) 

“The Nobler Sex,” by Florence Marryat. Three vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.) 

“ Aunt Anne,” by Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Two vols. (Bentley.) 

“The Maid of Killeena,” by W. Black. One volume edition. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) 

“Royal Colonial Institute Proceedings.” Vol. XXIITI., 1891 
and 1892. (Institute, Northumberland Avenue.) 

“The Old Curiosity Shop,” by Charles Dickens. (Macmillan.) 

“ Come Live With Me and Be My Love,” by Robert Buchanan. 
(Heinemann.) ‘ 


“ Ranjit Singh,” by Sir Lepel Griffin. Rulers of India Series. 


(Clarendon Press.) 
“The Speech of Monkeys,” by R. L. Garner. (Heinemann.) 
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ficlds in preference, and so did we. When'the fields came to 
an end we rode through woods, dodging the undergrowth as 
best we could, ducking under the lower branches of the trees, 
though every now and then one would catch my hat and send 
me flying. When I fell I always turned around, and there, 


some distance behind, I always saw the Pole in the mud, 
with his safety at his side. Every time J would go back 
to help him out; every time the Pole would find a new excuse 


| ' for having tumbled, J—— a more emphatic word for having 
I been bothered. There were trenches running from the road 
to the wood, as if it were possible to drain it of its mud: if 


we suw them in time, we jumped off our bicycles; if not, we 
were jerked off. That one afternoon was to me worth years SALZBURG. 
of ordinary practice in mounting and dismounting. When 
the wood became all but impracticable we went back to the which brought me several times—the Pole oftener—to the 
T? BUDAPEST mud; when the mud became unendurable we went back to ground; and I believe J -, when he was out of sight, 
the wood. And once, where the road was most disgracefully indulged in a private tumble on his own account. And so, 
bad, we passed a road-mender carefully pulling up the when the sun set, we were kilométres away from Salzburg. 
weeds at its side! Presently, the Pole refused to go farther, But the Pole insisted that the Keller would make up for every- 
and threw himself on his back in the wet grass. We suggested — thing, and on we pushed. In the twilight we crossed a bridge : 
ON-A: rheumatism and lumbago, but he would not budge. Wehad  atoneend the blue-and-white Bavarian pole and the inevitable 
waited a good half-hour in the first village inn before he over- German soldier with his rifle, who wished us good evening ; at 
7 took us. the other, the Austrian orange-and-black and Customs officers, 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Thingsimproved afterthat. The wind subsided a little, we who let us pass without a word. We were again in the home 
x began to see the mountains cf the Tyrol in the distance, there of the gulden. 
‘lve certain duties. You journey to Bairenth T°. Wie Vle™ from every hilltop, we met peasants in Salzburg may be ve ry picturesque as you ride towards it from 
“gee 5 : ; ryrolese costume—knee-breeches, ruffled shirts, jackets with Bavaria. But only its lights at intervals we saw, as, in single- 
or opera in the Wagner opers-hous short tails, soft hats with green ribbon and feather—and on _ file, J—— leading and the Pole bringing he rear, we 
n tails, it hat Ith gree H eathe i on eC, « i ig and the ringing up the rear, w 
the houses, about every window and door, were the pretty hurried through the darkness—first in the open road, then 
decorations peculiar to this part of Swabia. But the improves between high white walls, and at last under a gateway that 
was not great enough to make us think twice about promised, and proved the next morning, to be fine by day- 
ling, fortyeseven kilométres from Munich, light. Here the Pole thought it would be wiser for him to 
—and I, out of politeness, stood, in front of the lead, since he knew his Salzburg. So well did he know it that 
entrance of the town until.the Pole had caught up twice we followed him over the same bridge, twice up and 
to us—he was walking by this time—and pretended tocon- down the same streets, and then twice we watched him bargain 
sult him. at the hotel where the landlord, in confusion, talked English 
He made himself so useful that we forgave him for having tohim, Frenchtous. But never once did he lose his t mper—not 
kept us waiting. He had an idea that his German was very even when there seemed no escape from that extra half-gulden 


but to 
k Munich beer ina Munich brewery. There 
lleries i he town, and, if you have time, 
everything marked with a star 


ou can do this as wellin any 


our arrival to the big brewery 

It was lew three-storey, 

1ospitably open. 

ta light was lit 

down and piled 

rybody insid : ic Wee aon cai ee ae ia , ge ogee ; , 

h better than ours, which it wasn’t, but we let him go on foracandle. Long after J s patience and mine had flown, 

clieving it, and were modestly silent while he did all our he was amiability itself. He understood, if we did not, that, 

ry. To this day I am not sure whether it was owing as somebody says, the wisdom of daily life enjoins politeness. 

r to the natural virtues of Aibling that our bill Like the Bohemians, he seemed bent on showing us that the 

mallest of the entire journey. It deserves to dreamy Slav is alla humbug, that the real Slav is the most 

. For our two suppers, our room, and our two _ practical of mankind. 

coffees in the morning, we paid exactly three marks and eighty He would not let us off from that visit to the Weinkeller 

pfennigs. And there was no petty meanness about the pro- which half-a-dozen stray citizens and a couple of policemen 

prietor either. We had three beds in our room; the Pol politely helped him to find. It was no more a genuine cellar 
four in his. The next morning, farther in the town, wi 
t veral more pretentious hotels, where, I don’t doubt, 
have paid twice as much. But we were content. The 


I suppos 
long tables, 
mselves, T 
, and drink hg bee r, al 
Every window was, and 
there was not so much 
was so thick you could cu 


l clean German inn was always good enough for us. 
After Aibling, the road, though nothing to boast of, at 
ist compared favourably with the fields on each side, and 
hrough uncommonly pretty country. It brought us to 
Rosenheim and Endorf, to Trauntstein and other picturesque 
towns. The near blue mountains of the Salzkammergut ros¢ 
took on bolder and more beautiful forms with every 
ime to one after another of the wide Bavarian 
ces, now looking down upon them from high places, 
heir banks ; and once for several kilométres we 
, radiant in sunshine, in the far distance the 
mad Bavarian king built himself his s:ordly 
e, and where in near waters he was drowned; at — than Wagner’s in Baireuth. ‘There were a few rooms indoois, 
little village, with an inn overlooking the 


SALZBURG. 


2 "o* but it was mainly a large, open court, shut in on one sick 
s diene of the Pie's erdatinn. with the rough rock of the overshadowing mountain. If it 

one excitement of the day. He would was as crowded in proportion as the brewery of Munich, 
would make us wait for him, some- — cyprents of fresh air from over the hills and continual shows 
ver a light lunch, sometimes under a kept it fresh and clean. So long as the rain gave us a chanc 
ost him altogether as we we sat 


in the large square with sky for roof, eatin; 
later. a ‘hiy . 
AF iar, seh -) Seinitzel and drinking Hungarian wine out of compliment to 


ake us; once J the country, while we looked at the people, so much jaunticr 


est res n th etre, so sure were we that this time he jy dress and bearing than the Bavarians, the men wearing 
Munich brewery. had broken his neck. But he was never without his good — their theatrical soft hats with feather at one side, or big paint- 
— come loose, his chain had got choked — pyrush (J ’s name for it) at the back, with a grace which 

with mud, he h dropped something, he never did believe in the uncompromising top hat could never borrow. 


riding more th loméetres at a time without stopping But it was not until morning that we had our first impres- 
sions of Salzburg: as we saw it from our windows, a place of 
narrow, rain-driven streets, wheredogs, harnessed to milk-carts, 
sat under umbrellas in the gutters; as we saw it in the 
sham Tyrolese room that served for hotel café, a haunt 
of tourists, English, American, French, but chiefly German 
and Austrian. Between showers we went out, but just as we 
began to learn how well the town stands on both sides the 
Salzach—like Budapest on the Danube—and how effective is 
the castle on its hilltop, down came the rain again and drove 
us into a very bad picture-show of native painters, where the 
only good things were German or American. 

It cleared towards noon. We could not afford to waste the 
sunshine, and so we made a new start after breakfast. The 
road out of Salzburg was first a wide river; then it ran up- 
hill in a perpendicular line. Naturally we walked. It might 
have been some help if that marvellous outlook over the 
valley of the Salzach, with Salzburg coming up so finely in 
the centre of the picture it made, had been in front and 
not behind us. Except when we turned for a minute, we saw 
nothing but the steep mountain we had to climb. Peasants, 
with empty carts, were climbing too, and the Pole, equal to the 
occasion, tried to bargain with them to carry our machines. 
But one laughed idiotically for an answer, another said half 
a kilometre would bring us to the top, a third wanted half a 
gulden for each. There was a stupid passiveness about all the 
AT SALZBURG. peasants in the Salzkammergut. A laugh, as a rule, was the 
only answer we could force from them Perhaps they did not 

ufort to me —he was s inderstand us; but the hideous goitres, the more hideous 
is to get to Salzburg for the dwarfs, we saw suggested another reason for their dulness. 
for that matter. When he rode with us, Not till the very end of the afternoon was our climbing over, 
was preparing us for the delightsofa though we had an occasional coast down toalake, as brilliantly 
town which he knew, where, he and impossibly blue as the sky in the painted shrines and 
rable condition better than the fact ’ must ¢ ) ip} memorial tablets by the way. It was here we saw the true art 
bering country carts took to the ploughed The road grew worse m the afternoon. It was full of ruts, of the country rather than in ‘the gallery of Salzburg—an art 
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charmingly primitive in its realism. The most fervent Pre- 
Raphaelite in the first days of his apostleship was never more 
faithful to nature than the native artist who painted that 
wayside masterpiece, with every stone pile, every tree, every 
telegraph pole and wire in the road before us carefully copied in 
good strong primary colours, and witha naive flatness Byzantine 
masters might have envied, while in the foreground sprawled 
aman face downward. <A murder had once been committed 
on this very spot, and the father of the victim had set up this 
record of the crime with a petition that all who passed by 
might salute the memory of his son. ‘‘’Tis no great thing to 
ask,’’ said the Pole, and he took off his hat. As we went on, 
the number of shrines and the misery of the road increased : 
it would be more Christian-like, I think, if these mountaineers 
spent less on the saints in heaven and more on the highways 
in their mountains. 

When we had finished our climbing, the road ran down 
hill with the suddenness with which it had mounted, and we 
kept on walking. We could see another lake now below, and 
St. Gilgen on its shores. It was there we were to stay, 
on the recommendation of the Pole, who still claimed the 
infallibility of Baedeker and Murray combined. The clouds 
had been slowly gathering for the last hour, and now 
their threat to race us forced us on our machines. We let out 
our brakes and away we coasted, passing peasants too apathetic 
or too used to rain to hurry, and tourists in full Tyrolese 


costume—soft hat, green ribbon, feather, short 
jacket, knee-breeches, and all—walking at full 
speed. It was a capital race—because we won it. 


As we stepped into the hall of the Hotel of the 
Post, as our hands were seized and shaken by the 
landlord, the heavens opened for the deluge. 
STATUE OF EDWARD IRVING. 

Although Edward Irving was a man of genius— 
for even mere admirers of secular literature will 
allow that speculative and, dare we say? imagin- 
ative or inventive theology may be the work of 
genius—and though he was one of the finest pulpit 
orators and writers of his age—it may be that his 
name will some day be remembered oftener as the 
earliest intellectual ally of Thomas Carlyle and as 
Jane Welsh’s sometime “Tf I had married 
Irving,” said that clever, passionate, not too happy 
“there would have been no ‘Gift of 
—except the natural gift, which, indeed, 


lover. 


lady, 
‘Tongues ’” 
both he and she possessed in a remarkable degree, 

A few persons are still livingwho once or twice 
heard Irving preach in London, and were astonished 
by his eloquence, but even more by the burning fury 
of his religious zeal. No man of the nineteenth 
century had the personal aspect, voice, attitude, 
and manner of a soul-prophet more conspicuously 
than this enthusiastic Scottish evangelist, whose 
doctrines, apart from points of ritual, ordination, 
and ecclesiastical constitution in the community 
he founded, were not substantially different from 
the reputed orthodoxy of existing British 
suasions. The mystic dream, as most Christians 
think it was, of the continuance, in this age, of 
a miraculous faculty of inspired utterance in words 
belonging to none of the known languages of 
mankind was founded possibly on a misunderstand- 
ing of St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians; at any 
rate, we believe that the practice has been relin- 
It gained, for a short 


per- 


quished by Irving’s Church. 
time, the qualified and provisional sanction of one of 
the wisest and most liberal of Scottish theologians, 
the Rev. John Campbell, then minister of Row, on 
the Clyde, author of books which are highly valued 
by devout and rational Christians. The late A. J. 
Scott, Principal of Owens College, Manchester, one 
of the most accomplished literary scholars of his 
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Most likely without reason, there has been another alarm about 
“ ghosts” in the studio, where of a certainty no ghosts should 
be, other than the harmless wanderers in which the Psychical 
Researchers are interested. But as to that, the studio-ghost is 
not only, by all hypothesis, an innocent being, but as much to 
be pitied as the unhappy wraith which can find no rest till its 
earthly tenement is buried in a Christian-like way. The only 
difference is that the studio-ghost is too much buried. Alive 
with superior talent, he is yet obliged to seek interment in 
the vaults of some half-animate artist, there to serve him 
as in a grave, and ina manner so miserable that it is as if 
a father of a family went and hired himself out to some rosy 
South Kensington vampire at half-a-crown an hour. By all 
means let the hirers of such unfortunates be hunted out 
wherever they may really exist ; the dignity and integrity of 
Art require it to be done. But at the same time why should 
not a little society be formed for the reclamation of the 
“ ghosts ’—the dispirited victims of the Vampirical system in 
art? Of course when they are in service to uncompetitive and 
unbragging amateurs, both parties may be let alone; though 
when a Count D’Orsay is in the case it is doubtful whether 
concealment should be quite permitted. The Count’s noble 
name is mentioned because it used to be whispered forty years 
ago in the humbler purlieus of art that he, with his pretty 





: ~ mat, 
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time, was another of Irving’s adherents, 

On Thursday, Aug. 4, in the town of Annan, 
where Irving was born a hundred years ago—he 
died in 1834, when Carlyle wrote a noble essay on the cha- 
racter of his departed friend—the white marble statue of 
this eminent man, upon a pedestal of Peterhead granite, was 
publicly unveiled, The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Professor Charteris, Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Established Church of Scotland, himself a native of 
Annandale. The Provost and Town Council, the School 
Soard, and other local public bodies, with the Volunteers, went 
in procession to attend this solemn commemorative act. In 
the Moderator’s brief address, Irving was compared with 
Chalmers, as well as with Carlyle. We report no comment 
on differences of religious teaching. The statue was executed 
by Mr. Dods, sculptor, of Dumfries. 








The Mayor of Palos, the small seaport town in Spain from 
which Columbus sailed across the Atlantic four centuries 
ago, and where the interesting commemorative naval festival 
took place on Aug. 3, received a telegram from Queen Victoria 
congratulating the town upon that important event. 

At Lucerne, on Aug. 7, in front of the stone lion carved in 
the rock, from Thorwaldsen’s design, in honour of the Swiss 
Guards massacred at the Tuileries in 1792, while defending 
King Louis XVI. and the French royal family, there was a 
solemn commemorative procession, followed by a religious 
service in the Memorial Chapel. 

The cricket championship of English county teams was 
practically decided, on Saturday, Aug. 6, on the St. Lawrence 
ground, by the victory of the Nottinghamshire eleven over 
the Kent eleven; the scores of the former being 226 in their 
first innings, and 178, with several wickets to spare, in the 
second ; while Kent scored 164 and 184. Shrewsbury, in the 
first Nottinghamshire innings, made 111 runs, not out, 





STATUE OF EDWARD IRVING AT ANNAN. 


equestrian statuettes and the like, had a ghost, the name of 
which was Nicholson. 





What a world of human nature is revealed in the anxiety 
to believe that precisely such creatures as ourselves do inhabit 
some at least of the many planets that shine about us! Not 
very long ago this anxiety stood upon nothing but timid con- 
jecture ; but, judging from all that has appeared in the news- 
papers on this subject apropos of the attraction of Mars tothe 
Earth, conjecture is becoming much more confident in the 
general mind, and perhaps we can tell why. By aid of the 
spectroscope, among other tools, Astronomy is clearer than ever 
that all these orbs are made up of the same elements in one 
form or another, and that the evolutionary history of one is, 
has been, or will be that of many. Hence, a more reasonable 
hope that beings like to ourselves exist in a thousand stars, 
and hence the strengthening in some minds of another hope 
more vivacious yet—namely, that we may be able at some 
future time to communicate with those immensely distant 


peoples: as by means of Mr. Francis Galton’s sun-flash 
signalling. Hope—but not much: very little indeed: 
hardly as much as the briskest imagination can keep 


alive at present. Setting everything else aside, it is surely 
an enormous assumption that the creatures of another 
planet have so much of our own habitude and training 
in sense and intelligence that the means and modes of 
communication are the same there as here. Superiority as well 
as inferiority of mental development might forbid that, even 
supposing that the inhabitants of Mars are as we are in all 
essential characteristics ; and one philosopher has hazarded 
the conjecture that the good people of Mars are millions of 
years beyond us in intellectual growth. If so, what have we 
now before us but the picture of whole populations of Marsian 
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Dr. Garners endeavouring to make out the communications of a 
wilderness of monkeys? ‘That, however, is too unpleasant a 
speculation by far. Let us fall back on the well-authorised 
and comfortable thought that Mars has a North Pole just like 
our own, with a cap of ice and snow that visibly increases and 
diminishes in the most natural way. 





It may be worth chronicling, as a sign of the times, that a 
considerable number of the members of the new Honse of 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s Act, and 
It also appears, how- 


Commons took advantage 
* affirmed” instead of taking the oath. 
ever, that when some of these gentlemen understood (as they 
did not at first) all that the choice of affirmation implied they 
repented a little. We are told, indeed, that “ several of them 
did, as a matter of fact, take the oath as a kind of petit verre 
on the top of the affirmation.” (“A kind of petit verre” !) 


It is, perhaps, because the nineteenth century is wearing 
out that practices, dreadful practices, which its celebrated 
spirit was supposed to have abolished for ever are reported as 
not very remarkable events of the day. The murder of one 
prince at the direction of the ministers of another was believed 
a little while ago to be quite an antiquated outrageous kind 
of crime, but in 1892 a deliberate attempt of the sort is 
charged against the servants of the Czar. The accusation is 
said to have been proved by documentary evidence of the most 


open and cold-blooded character (not a bit of 
nineteenth-century decency about it), and yet 
the affair makes less sensation in the most 


morally sensitive part of Europe than the great 
cricket match of the season. ‘To be sure, it is not 
quite certain that the incriminating documents 
were genuine; but that is neither here nor there. 
They are believed to be genuine where the proposal 
to “remove” Prince Ferdinand excites no more 
horror, apparently, than a Borgian peccadillo did 
in an age far removed from our own. 


This being so, perhaps it will neither shock nor 
surprise anyone to hear that Ferdinand is not the 
only Prince of Bulgaria who is supposed by some 
fanciful persons to have been marked down for 
personal destruction by too-officious friends of the 
Czar. It is a long story, the heads of which, how- 
ever, may be jotted down in a few sentences. Prince 
Alexander (Ferdinand’s predecessor) earned a high 
reputation while he ruled in Bulgaria for courage, 
will, force of character; and soon after the war 
with Servia broke out it appeared, moreover, that 
he had in him the makings of a great soldier. 
Not long after the termination of the war it was 
found convenient to kidnap this doughty Prince ; 
convenient to Russia, that is to say. Kidnapped, 
he was taken aboard a steam-vessel, and for some 
days he was carried about in this vessel, very few 
people (except those in the same boat with him) 
knowing anything of his whereabouts. Presently 
he was released—of course, on certain conditions ; 
and then it was observed, or fancied, by some of his 
friends that in those few days he had become an 
utterly changed man. His will, his courage, his 
strength of character seemed quite broken down. 
The change appeared to them so great that they 
must needs seek some extraordinary explanation 
of it. Perhaps the kidnapping, and the being 
earried about so mysteriously up and down the 
river, may have been enough to account for a 
certain amount of shock to the Prince’s nervous 
system ; but this explanation failed to satisfy some 
who were impressed by his coolness and daring in 
the field. These doubters reminded each other of a 
drug said to be compounded for political use in 
Afghanistan ; which drug being administered two 
or three times in coffee (that favourite vehicle of 
the deadlier toxicants in the East) has the strange 
effect of taming active minds and discharging 
them of all superfluous energy. Particular instances of its 
operation on too-ambitious Afghan uncles and sons have 
been cited—at a guess or otherwise; and now that there 
is a sort of judicial affirmation that Russian officials can 
be so zealous as to plot for putting Bulgarian princes out of 
the way, half-believers in the romantic story of the Afghan 
drug will incline to it yet more, 








The subscriptions to the Manning Memorial, which, it may 
be remembered, will take the shape of a refuge. under Catholic 
management, for the Homeless Poor, without distinction of 
creed, amount now, we understand, to very nearly £5000, 

Miss Ellen Terry, who is sister-in-law to the Vicar of 
St. Giles’s, Colchester (the Rev. H. W. Wardell), attracted on 
Aug. 5 an immense crowd to a bazaar for the restoration of 
the church, in the beautiful grounds of Holly Trees, the 
residence of Mr. James Round, M.P., which was opened by 
Lady Brooke. There were nearly as many red as black coats. 

During the procession of George Sanger’s circus through 
Gloucester some children teased three caged lions by poking 
them with straws and sticks. Eventually one of the animals, 
as a result of a boy pulling its tail, put its paw through 
the bars and severely clawed a girl of thirteen. The scalp, 
back of the neck, and one of the fingers were badly torn. 

The Administrator, or acting Governor, of Newfoundland, 
Sir F. B. T. Carter, in the absence of Governor Sir Terence 
O’Brien, has, through the Colonial Office, thanked the Lord 
Mayor of London and subscribers in England for £9000 
already sent of the relief fund on account of the great fire in 
the city of St. John’s. There are 10,000 persons now sheltered 
in wooden sheds and camps, most of whom need to be fed. It 
seems that four persons were burnt to death, 
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MR. R. C. DISRAELI (ALTRINCHAM), C. 


yson of Mr. Ralph Disraeli, late Deputy 


C. WILLIAMS (SOUTH NOTTS), G. 
iy in London; in 1847 became Secretary to 
ament, nephew to Right Hon. Benjamin or Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
f Beaconstield, whose estate and mansion, ,” which succeeded “ Anti-State Church Asso- 
d by Mr. Coningsby ciation”; retired from Secretaryship 1877, appointed 


rterhouse and at Oxford, 













Chairman of Parliamentary Comnnittee ; is Chairman of 





Hornsey Liberal Association. Polled 5731, against 3235, 
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MR. MICHAEL DAVITT (NORTH MEATH), N, 


jorn 1946, son of a Mayo peasant; employed as child 
Lancashire cotton-mill, lost right arm by accident with 
machinery ; attended Wesleyan school, Haslingden ; in 
1868 became commercial traveller; convicted 1870 o% 
furnishing fire-arms to Fenian rebels; sentenced {ift 
years’ penal servitude, Polled 2549, against 2143 





SIR C. W. DILKE (FOREST OF DEAN), G. MR. JOSEPH ARCH (N.W. NORFOLK), G, 





n of the late Baronet; educated at Born 1826, son of agricultural labourer, Barford,Warwick 


i 1543, ¢ st s 182 

I ty Hall, Cam ; called to Bar; proprietor of shire; sent as child to earn wages in fields; learnt mene 
Atheneum and Notes and Queries; M.P. for Chelsea suration and land-surveying, and studied logie; joined 
18685 to 1836; Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, April Primitive Methodists, became itinerant preacher; took 
issu, President of Local Government Board, 1882 to 1885 ; partin agitation among rustic labourers ; founded National 
antl of iny books, Polled 5360, against 2942, Agri tural Laboure.s’ Union. Polled 4911, against 3822, 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE NEW HOUSE 





SIR JOHN PENDER (WICK BURGHS), U.L. 
Born 1816, Dumbartonshire ; educated at High School, 
Glasgow ; Chairman of Eastern Telegraph and Extension, 
Direct United States Cabie, African Telegraphs, Globe 
Telegraph, and other companies ; Knighted as K.C.M.G,; 
elected M.P. for Totnes, 1865 but unseated; M.P. for 


Wick, 1872 to 1885, Polled 952, against 825. 


OF COMMONS. 


“PILLARS OF THE STATE. BY GORDON BROWNE, 
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—BY HARRY TUCK. 


“STRANGERS IN THE VILLAGE.” 
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When he went for them 


A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 








AUG. 13 1892 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Now that the holiday season is upon us, I presume my 
readers will be scattered far and wide over the land—fishing 
in Norway, climbing mountains in Switzerland, shooting on 
the moors, and otherwise endeavouring to recuperate body 
and mind for the more serious business of life. Reflections on 
the best method of spending a holiday have been indited from 
time immemorial of course, but, as far as I can observe, with 
but scaut success. For holidaying, like most other earthly 
things (including digestion) is a strictly relative matter. 
What suits one won't please another; it is impossible to lay 
down any but the most generalised rules for the proper observ- 
ance of one’s leisure time, and we all know how extreme 
generalisation thins itself out, in the long run, into sheer 
nothingness. Personally, I confess to a strong liking for the 
society of my fellow-men. I prefer Brighton, for instance, to 
some sequestered seaside nook, and I confess to finding extreme 
pleasure in watching the antics of old and young at Margate 
or Yarmouth—a confession, I know, which will stamp me at 
once as a veritable Philistine in the eyes of those wsthetic 
persons who hate crowds, and who prefer to survey life from 
a balcony. Be it so; only I should not dream of recommending 
my prescription to other people, any more than I should 
insist on advising a man who is upset by the sea to try a 
yachting holiday, or on setting an ardent golfer down some- 
where or other with links ten miles off. 


Only, I am convinced that many of us do not get all the 
good we might obtain from our rest, because we do not choose 
that mode of life which best suits our ways and ideas. Many 
aman thinks it a bounden duty to stow himself away ina 
dreary silent resort, where there is “ nothing to do” and little 
to see, and where, when he has read his morning paper, the 
rest of the day is spent in—well, yawning, and indulging in 
the vain desire to get back to town. Surely we can get fresh 
airand rest and change without laying ourselves open to ennui ; 
and hence my plea for a better consideration of the question 
where to go for holidays. One point always strikes me as 
irrelevant and foolish—namely, that people will often leave 
comfortable homes and will stow themselves and their families 
in houses which are devoid of all comfort and, what is worse 
still, of sanitary arrangements, Then they wonder why their 
holiday has not effected all the good that was expected of it, 
and where this typhoid, or that attack of measles, was con- 
tracted. ‘This is a serious business, only things are getting 
better now—thanks to the increased attention paid at health- 
resorts todrainage and other essential matters. 


The recent cholera scare need not, I fancy, deter people 
from going on the Vontinent—that is, the Continent most of 
us know. Farther dast there may be danger—indeed, there 
always is—-from defective sanitation, when the cholera season 
is upon us. I would add, never drink water abroad when you 
can help it. Lest it be thought I am encouraging habits of 
intemperance, I would say, follow my plan, and when you go 
abroad drink Apollinaris or Godesberger water. You pay 
for it, but then it is better to pay a small sum for prevention 
than a big one for treatment of typhoid. An old Scotchman 
once remarked to me that he had never experienced any ill 
effects from drinking water in Paris in summer or elsewhere, 
but then he added the observation that he always qualified 
the water with the wine of his country, which, he remarked, 
*“ You'll admit is very destructive to germs”! All the same, 
we are not all lovers of “ mountain dew,” and I advise my 
readers to drink a pure mineral water abroad in preference to 
any native product, and, above all things, to avoid the siphons 
of aérated water which most of the hotels furnish. They are 
deadly inventions, and, I believe, along with the carafes 
Srvappeécs, ave the cause of much illness from the impurity of 
the water and ice they respectively contain. 


One of the most important books of the season, from a 
scientific standpoint, is that just published on “ The Diseases of 
Occupation,” by Dr. Arlidge. I have read it with much 
interest and a corresponding meed of instruction. It is a 
curious study this, which shows how diseases of a special kind 
follow on the footsteps of the trades and occupations incidental 
to civilisation. What Dr. Arlidge has to say about the 
“ vrinders " of Sheffield with their shortened lives, and about 
“dusts” at large breathed into the lungs of workers, is worthy 
the study of everybody. If certain diseases follow upon certain 
ocenpations, limited as these diseases are to-day by improved 
sanitation, it is curious to note that even our amusements may 
bring specific ailments in their train. What are we to say to 
“horse-rider’s sprain” or to “lawn-tennis elbow,” both being 
ailments well known to surgeons? Then the ballet-dancer's 
big toe is liable to assert itself as a consequence of her art, and 
there is also a trouble known as “dentist's leg,” produced by 
the cramped posture in which that gentleman has to work. 
Even coal-miners are liable to a peculiar affection of the eyes, 
due to the cramped position in which they often work. It is, 
I repeat, a curious study, this, of the industrial diseases of our 
time, and one to which we may be glad to notice that increased 
attention is being paid. 


A correspondent invokes my aid in exposing what must 
certainly, as he puts it, be regarded as a deliberate fraud upon 
consumers of condensed milks, When anyone buys a tin of 
condensed milk, he naturally expects to purchase ordinary 
preserved milk containing all the constituents of that fluid. 
Yet it seems that commercial ingenuity has been equal to the 
task of defranding the public by substituting, for the pure 
article, condensed “skim” milk, from which the fat—so 
important an element in nutrition—has been removed. If 
we reflect upon the extent to which condensed milk is used in 
the feeding of infants, and especially the children of the poor, 
the deprivation of fat to which I allude becomes, medically 
speaking, a most serious matter. It is a fraud which has the 
worst consequences, in that purchasers are not merely wronged 
as regards the money paid for what they assume to be milk of 
full nutritive value, but also as regards the health of those who 
have to depend on the milk for their nourishment, 


Doubtless manufacturers are compelled to label their con- 
densed “skim ” milk as such, but we all know there are ways 
and means of labelling which simply defeat the object of 
legislation and delude the customer, who in no case, surely, 
could possibly prefer “skim” milk to that of full strength. 
“Skim” milk should not be labelled “milk” at all. That is the 
only remedy for the abuse of the name, and I hope to see it 
applied in due course. Then there is yet another piece of 
ingenuity to be noticed in connection with condensed milks. 
Some tins are labelled so as to make it appear that they 
contain goat's milk. Here a popular error is fostered. Swiss 
condensed milk itself, is not goat’s milk. It is cow’s milk, 
and there is no difference to be detected between average Swiss 
milk (cow's) and English milk. But the chief cause of com- 
plaint is the selling of condensed “skim” milk for the full- 
bodied article; and it is desirable that the delusion about 
goat's milk should be also banished from the public mind. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


F KELLNER (Leipsic).—Your problems have arrived, and shall receive our earliest 
attention, 

C Buryerr (Biggleswade).—You do not say in how many moves your new problem 
is to be solved, but the key you give, Black’s reply of Kt takes P (ch), seems to 
stop any mate in less than five. The amended position of the other is under 
examination, 

Dr F St (Camberwell).—Your last three-mover can be solved by 1. K to B3rd or 
1. R to B 6th, if, indeed, there are not more. 

W P H (Seaford).—The two-mover is a very neat composition, but you do not give 
the name of the author, 

J F Moon.—Weare obliged for your contribution, which shall be reported upon at 
an early date. 

GK ANSELL. onis newtly constructed, but we are receiving problems 

by the dozen with precisely the same move and play. The idea of the Queen 
mating in the fashion you employ was exhausted twenty years ago. 

W P HInp.—We cannot see the likeness beyond the first move, Your problem was 
discarded on account of the B Bat QR sq, and BPatQ Kt 2nd—a palpable 
Impossibility. 











CoLUMBUS.—Problem to hand, with thanks, 

J Sarre (Mullbrook, Jersey).—In No. 2517, if Black play 1. Kt to Q B 3rd, White 
mates by P takes P. 

BW LA Motur (New York).—Thanks for problems, which we shall examine with 
careful interest, and also review our criticism of the las 

ConkkcT SOLuTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2515 received from_S D_ Hill (Tndian 
Orchard, Mass.) ; of No, 2517 from J W Shaw (Montreal); of No. 219 from W_ Il 
Thompson (Teneriffe) and Captain J A Challice ; of Ne ~) from L Desanges, J C 
Ireland, A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 


iz 





Dr F St, Bluet, and F C Hands. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2521 received from C E Perug ni, Dr F St, 
J F Moon, Biuet, R H Brooks, W Percy Hind (Seaford), Joseph Willeock 
(Chester), H B Hurford, J D Tucker (Leeds), W R BC(Plymouth), F OJ Knight, 
W K Raillem, C M A B, Admiral Brandreth, Martin F, Shadforth, William Guy 
jun (Johnstone), BD K, HS Branaureth, TG (Ware), HJ ane, J Coad, G Joicey 
A L, Jones (Belfast), E Louden, G T Hughes (Waterford), Sorrento (Dawlish), 





y , A Newman, R Warer 
bury), Mrs Wilson (Ply mouth), L Schlu(Vienna), W Vineent, J R Dow, TI ° 
Mrs Kelly (of Kelly) W F Payne, Columbus, Alpha, J Ross (Whitley), W Wright, 
and A W Hamilton Gell. 
By J. S. THORNS, 
BLACK, 
Any move 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2519. 
WHITE. 
1. Kt to B 6th 
2. Mates. 


PROBLEM No. 2523 
By Dr. F. STEINGASS. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
CHESS IN GERMANY. 
Game played in the Dresden tournament between Messrs. WINAWER and 
ALAPIN, 
(Ruy Lopez.) 

BLACK (Mr. A.) |) wire (Mr. W.) 
P to K 4th 20, Kt (K sq) to 
Kt to Q B 3rd | Q 3rd 
P to Q R 3rd } 21. P toQ B 4th 
P to Q 3rd . K to B 2nd 
P takes B . Kt to Bsq Q to Kt 2nd 
P to B 3rd 24. Q to Q 2nd P to Q 4th 
B P takes P 
4 “oye th An excellent move, that op ns up a 
: say splendid attack ; 
5 tO 2m > ‘ 

= 9). | 25. Q to Q 3rd 
B to K 3rd 26. R to Q 2nd ; 
27. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
28, P takes P Q to R 3rd 


BLACK (Mr A.) 
Q to R 3rd 


WHiTE (Mr. W.) 
1, P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th 

4. B to RK 4th 

6. B takes Kt (ch) 
6. P to Q 4th 

7 P takes P 

8. Kt to B 3rd 

9. Bto Kt 5th 
10. Q to Q 2nd 
11, Castles (Q R) 

PhisisdiMeult tounderstand, Castling 
K Kis quite safe,and answers his pur 
pose, but to Castle on the Q side nd taco Q to Kt 7th (ch) might now have heen 
of an open file for his opponent's QR] played, followed by Q to Kt Sth, attack- 
seems tempting fate, | Ing both R P and BP. 


KttoQ2nd — 99, Q to Bard 


Q to Kt 3rd 
Q Rto Kt sq 








Kt to Kt 3rd 
Kt takes BP 





11. aka: > 
12. B to K 3rd Q takes] 

B takes B would have prevented the A fatal blunder! He should have 
resistless combination which Black's played R to Kt Sth, and, in reply to Q 
Bishops make presently. t takes P (ch), &c., we believe, 
12 Castles should win without much trouble, 

13. Kt to K sq Q to Kt sq 39. Q takes Q B takes Q 

With the better game clearly in hand, 31. R to Q 7th 
Black now commences a well-sustained , 

P he e onmonent’s weak Ginx White has now got over his difficulties 
attack on his opponent's weak spot. and luckily wins agame that he certain y 
14. P to Q Kt 3rd P to Q R 4th ought to have lost. 


15. P to B 3rd Q to Kt 2nd 31 R to B 2nd 
16. Kt to R 4th P to B 4th 32. K R toQ sq B to Bsq 
17.KttoKt 2nd Kt to Kt 3rd 33. R to Q 8th R (B 2nd) to Kt 
18. P toQ R 4th P to B 3rd 2nd 
19. Q to B 2nd Kt to Q 2nd 34, Btakes P R takes R 

The moves in this part of the game 35. R takes R R to K B 2nd 
i Lag b= with oa ie pecs bY 36 Kt to Q 3rd B takes Kt 

slack, whose object clearly isto advance 4.° ,- 4 i. es 
his contre Pawns, while White isequally °?! K takes B P to Kt 3rd 


38. K to B 4th, and wins, 


anxious to prevent it. 


The meeting of the Counties Chess Association at Brighton met with a 
well deserved success, and attracted a good attendance of amateurs and the 
public alike. Additional interest was excited by the presence of the Rev. 
G. MeDonnell, Mr. Gunsberg, and Herr Lasker, who during the week gave 
exhibition matches in various forms, to che delight of the chessplaying 
visitors. 

The International Chess Congress at Dresden has given further proof 
of the exceptional skill of Dr. Tarrasch, who for the third time in sue- 
cession wins the chief prize in a great masters’ tournament. The merit of 
this unique performance is enhanced by the fact that in all these contests 
he has lost but a single game, which we published a fortnight back, an 
unprecedented record in first-class play. A meeting between the Nurem- 
burg physician and Mr, Steinitz would arouse the liveliest feelings in chess 
circles, and a much finer struggle than any yet fought might be reason- 
ably anticipated. Belonging to thesame school as Steinitz, and with as fine 
a sense of position, Dr. Tarrasch has the advantage of years, and if anyoneis 
capable of bringing the world's championship back to Europe he is the man. 
Special mention ought also to be made of the fine play of Herr Walbrodt, 
of Berlin, Although not yet twenty years of age, he more than held his 
own amongst the masters, and ultimately tied for the fourth and fifth 
prizes with a score of 10, When it g remembere! 10} took the second 
prize, this total means more than his position on the prize-list fully repre- 
sents, and practically makes him as good as anybody but Dr. Tarrasch. 
With ability so promising, Herr Walbrodt's chess future will be closely 
watched, The English players did not show .to much advantage. Mr, 
Blackburne takes a special prize for the best score against the winners, and 
there ends England's interest in the awards, Mr. Mason at one time looked 
formidable, but lost ground towards the end, whilst Mr. Loman all through 
was palpably below form, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER, 
The wedding of the heir of the Duke of Devonshire was as 
“smart” a function as was anticipated. The bride's going- 
away dress was very pretty ; it was in pale-blue soft material, 
the bodice almost covered with folded white crépe de Chine, 
and finished with revers of white moiré antique. Lady Evelyn 
received a great number of presents of jewellery. Her father 
is the Viceroy of India, and his staff sent a bangle with heart- 
shaped brilliant centre. ‘The Marquis of Lansdowne himself 
gave his daughter a pearl and a diamond necklace ; one of her 
aunts sent a necklace of the two stones combined, and the 
Duke of Devonshire a splendid three-row pearl necklace. 
The Duke of Westminst<r’s present was a very uncommon 
necklace of white enamel olive leaves, with setting of 
brilliant points and pink topaz. Besides the jewellery now 
given her, however, Lady Evelyn Cavendish will have at once 
a large quantity of precious stones which have been bequeathed 
direct by the late Duke of Devonshire to his grandson, 
the bridegroom. It will take a long time for this over- 
rich young lady to so much as know the contents of her own 
jewel-cases! I say “ over-rich” because, after all, an English 
lady cannot (an she would) bedeck herself with innumerable 
gauds, as though she were a Hindoo idol ; and so many neck- 
laces, brooches, bracelets, and rings as Lady Evelyn Cavendish 
now possesses are useless, except to afford mere variety, which is 
a doubtful pleasure. I suppose it occurs to most of us to make 
favourites of some among even a small stock of personal orna- 
ments ; some are worn constantly, others are hardly ever taken 
out of their cases. 

It has amused me much to see the difficulty that many 
journalists seem to experience about the titles of English 
ladies in the case of marriages such as this one. A great 
London daily sent a reporter who knew no better than to 
speak of the going-away dress of “ Lady Victor Cavendish ” ; 
and another improved even on that by depriving her of her 
courtesy title altogether, and speaking of “ Mrs, Victor Caven- 
dish”! Of course, a marquis’s daughter marrying a “ Mr.” 
retains her own Christian name, with the title of “ Lady” 
before it, and her husband's surname to follow. ‘lhis 
should be known even to reporters, since it is not “special- 
ised” knowledge, so to speak, like descriptions of ladies’ 
dress. Most men are absolutely incompetent to write 
about frocks, and the poor things flounder dreadfully when 
they attempt it. Not from what the doctors call congenital 
incapacity—that is, being born so—for when the great male 
mind applies itself to chiffons it can master them. Some of 
our very best dressmakers and the buyers and managers of 
millinery and drapery establishments are men. ‘Think of 
the great Worth at Paris, or Mr. Joyce at Russell and 
Allen’s! Even as far as literature goes, where is there a 
writer with a finer appreciation of flounces and furbelows 
than “The Lazy Minstrel,” whose poems have just reached the 
well-deserved honour of a shilling (and eighth) edition?) One 
can see the pretty gown that Mr. Ashby-Sterry so accurately 
describes as “ The Pink of Perfection "— 

It must not remind you of raspberry ice, 
Nor cheek of a milkmaid or cotter ; 
A lobster-like redness is not at all nice, 
Nor feverish glow of the blotter. 
A strawberry crushed, almost smothered in cream, 
Nearly matches the colour, it may be ; 
The Jungfrau just flushed with the earliest beam, 
The hue of the palm of a baby. 
This frock, when it’s made with most exquisite taste, 
And fits like a glove on the shoulder, 
With yoke and full pleats and a band at the waist, 
Will gladden the passing beholder. 
There it is, you see, in rhyme, and graceful and polished 
rhyme too, and yet a perfect picture of a little frock, colour 
and make too. But such skill is rare, very rare, in men, and 
the stuff which is printed by some journals as descriptive of 
ladies’ dress is both perfectly useless and toofunny. “ Here was 
pale-blue combined with watercress-green, and worn witha 
black hat with yellow roses, next to a black and white check 
with brown velvet waistcoat. Close by one saw a flowered 
muslin with crushed strawberry trimmings, anda peach-coloured 
soft material relieved with brown, and worn with a big white 
lace hat.” This uncouth jumble of verbiage is no joke from 
my imagination, but is what a great London daily paper 
seriously offered to its lady readers as descriptive of the frocks 
at a smart race meeting. There was half a column of this 
useless stuff. 

Men should comprehend that women read descriptions of 
dress just as men read the City article—not for fun, but for 
business purposes. No women finds it particularly amusing 
to read about styles and stuffs, but it is intensely interest- 
ing because it is imperatively mecessary when she _ is 
going to have a new frock or bonnet herself. John Stuart 
Mill remarked that the amount of observation and _ re- 
flection that a lady had to bestow on having her own and 
her children’s costume all that it should be might suffice, if 
otherwise applied, to produce really great results. ‘his is 
quite true ; and sad enough it is, when you look at the matter 
from the serious standpoint, that we should have to waste our 
time so utterly. But from the practical, worldly point of view, 
to consider costumes is by no means waste of time. Until we 
wear a uniform, every woman who wants to hold her own 
socially (and to do this is the main duty for the average woman) 
must give thought to make her various costumes suit her 
person, agree with her purse, and march with tk» fashion. 
For these ends, descriptions of dresses and hints on styles are 
eagerly read by women. But, in order to be of any use, such 
descriptions must be done by “expert” hands, and must be 
sufficiently detailed to be followed. 

So long as there is so great a choice of fabrics, and such 
variations in style, and such scope for individual (good or 
bad) taste in dress, the subject must absorb a considerable 
share of women’s thoughts and of the spacein papers and 
“columns” devoted to feminine affairs. It is needed. This 
must be my answer to the three kind correspondents, who have 
all written to me (by a curious coincidence—what Wendell 
Holmes calls a “thought-wave”) in the same week stating 
that they prefer this column in those weeks when it has but 
little about dress in it. As Macaulay said when the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review objected to the meretricious glitter of his 
style : “I may not altogether disagree with you personally, but 
theangler is not determined in his choice of a bait by his own 
taste but by that of the fish.” Undoubtedly women must care 
for, and therefore must be given news about, the fashion of 
dress, The only way to avoid any particular trouble on that 
head would be to do what men have, in fact, almost done in 
this age: adopt a uniform costume, scarcely differing from 
year to year, and hardly marking the distinctions of wealth and 
caste. But how to achieve this end? Even the power of 
mighty Elizabeth failed to secure the prolonged observance of 
the sumptuary ordinance which she passed in 1574, requiring 
everybody to dress according to a pattern approved by the 
Queen. How much less chance is there for such laws to-day ! 
Besides, I don’t really think there is a demand for them. 
The only novelty and variety that many women get in life 
comes by a new cut in bodices and a fresh colour in bonnets ! 
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IN EVERY HOME A USE IS FOUND FOR ELLIMAN’S, 


USEFUL TO FIREMEN. 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell Street 

and Wilson Street, London, W.C., 

Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi- 

neer, writes 

“ Aug. 27, 1890. 

“For many years past I have used 
your Embrocation to cure rheum- 
atism, colds, and sprains, and always 
with very satisfactory results. 

“T have frequently advised firemen 
and others totry it, and know many 
instances of relief through its 
application. 

“ There are many like myself who 
are liable to get a soaking at fire 
engine trials and actual fires, and 
the knowledge of the value of your 
Embrocation will save them much 
pain and inconvenience if they apply 
the remedy with promptitude 

“An illustration: On Monday last 
I got wet and had to travel home by 
rail. On Tuesday I had rheumatism 
in my legsand ankles, and well rubbed 
my legs and feet with your Embro- 
cation, On Wednesday (to-day) lam 
well again, and the cost of the cure has 
been eightpence, as the bottle is not 
empty. ‘This, therefore, is an in- 
expensive remedy.” 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY 
OF FRICTION. 

Mr. PETER GEO. WriGut, Heath 
Town, Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire, writes “Jan. 7, 1890, 
“On Nov. 8 last year I was taken 

with a great pain and swelling inmy 

left foot; in the night it was so pain- 
ful I could not sleep, and in the 
morning I got downstairs on my 
hands and knees, so I had to sitina 
chair all day. On the Friday about 
seven o'clock my weekly paper came, 
the Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your 
advertisement for the Universal 

Embrocation, and sent 14 miles for a 

small bottle. I commenced to give 

my foot a good rubbing, and I soon 
found relief. I rubbed it ten times 
that evening,and four times in the 

night. Saturday morning came: I 

could not go to market, so I set to 

work again with your KEmbrocation, 

and soon found that I could walk, I 

gave it a good rubbing every half- 

hour until five o'clock, when I put my 
boots on and walked four miles, and 

on Tuesday I walked six miles. I 

have never felt it since, and I shall 

always keep some in the house.’ 





FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club. 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 
who have used it,” 


LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace. 
“About a fortnight ago a friend 
advised me to try your Embrocation, 
and its effect has been magical.” 


STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES, 
From “ Victorina,” “The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
strengthens the nerves and muscles,” 


RUNNING. 
A Blackheath Harrier writes 
“Draw attention to the benefit to 
be derived from using Elliman’s 
Kmbrocation after cross - country 
running in the winter months.” 


SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman. 

“For many years I hay > used your 
Embrocation, and fou it most 
efficacious in preventing aad curing 
sore throat from cold.’ 


CRAMP. 
CuHAs. 8. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, 
Maskellya, Ceylon, writes 

“The coolies suffer much from 
carrying heavy loads long distances, 
and they get cramp in the muscles, 
which, when well rubbed with your 
Embrocation, is relieved at once.” 


ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 
STIFFNESS. 

A. F. GARDINER, Ksq:(A.A.A,; L.A.C. 
Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- 
capper), writes 
“After exercise it is invaluable 

for dispersing stiffness and aches, 

No athlete or cross-country runner 

should be without it,” 


ACCIDENT. 
From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
Music Hall, London, 

“T was recommended by. my 
friend * Victorina’ your Embrocation, 
and by using it for two days | was 
enabled to resume my duties.” 


CYCLING. 
From L. FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, 
Spain. 

“T am a member of a cycling club 
here, and can testify to the excellent 
results to be obtained by using your 
Universal Embrocation.” 


RHEUMATISM. 
From A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 
Romford, 

“T write to say that had it not 
been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
should have remained a cripple up to 
the present moment,” 





And it I will have, 





or I will have none.” 
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FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 


ELLIMAN’S uNiversaL EMBROCATION. 


“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.’ 
ONE SHILLING AND THREE-HALFPENCE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ELLIMAN, SONS, & C0., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 





NO STABLE 1S COMPLETE WITHOUT ELLIMAN'S, 
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Schwedt a 0., Germany. 
“June 14, 1890. 
“T beg to inform you that the Royal Embro 
cation has heen very efficacious by using it for 
the horses of my regiment, and I beg you to send 
again twenty-five bottles. 
“ Lieut.-Colonel V. BLUMENTHAL, 
2nd Dragoon Regiment.” 


Tandem Stables, Evanston, U.S.A. 
“ April 6, 1890. 
“It is with great pleasure I certify to the 
quality of your Embrocation. I have used it 
with success when other eee failed, and I 
am never without it. J, STEPHENSON, 






Mr. Cyril Jephson, New Zealand, writes— 

“As secretary of the County Hunt Club of 
Ashburton, Canterbury, New Zealand, I send you 
this testimonial. Your Embrocation has proved 
better than any I have ever used-—in fact, no 
stable is complete without it for wounds, strains, 
and bruises.” 

Mr. H. Nurse, Blackwater, near Riverton, 

Southland, New Zealand, writes— 

“T can testify to the efficacy of your Embro- 
cation, having used it on our stock for many 
years. 





Mr. Thomas Lynett, Elderslie Street, Winton, 
Queensland, writes 
“ May 27, 1889, 
“ We use in the racing stables, and I sell in my 
tore, a quantity of your Embrocation.” 
Mr. W. F. Rorke, Groot Viakte, District 
Somerset East, Cape Colony, South Africa, 


writes— 
“ May 13, 1889 


“TI find your Embrocation most useful for 


rheumatism in horses.” 





NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
For SPRAINS and 


J CURBS, SPLINTS 
when forming, 
SPRUNG SINEWS, 


CAPPED HOCKS, OVER-REACHES, BRUISES and 
CUTS, BROKEN KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, 
SORE THROATS, SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, 
BRUISES IN DOGS, &e. 





“T think it very useful.” 


RUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds, FOR 
HADDINGTON, 
“T have used it for some time past, and 
find it very efficacious if properly applied.” AND 
T. 


“ Indispensable in any stable, but especially 
Master of Berwickshire Hounds, HORSES, 
WALTON KNOLLES, 
DOGS. 


in the stable of a Master of Hounds.” 
ROY A | CATTLE, 
Master of South Union Hunt (Ireland), 





“If used me rt no blistering required,” 
Sy MARSHAL L, 
Master of We . C. Marshall’s Hounds, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


EMBROCATION, 


Prepared only by 


ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough, England. 


Pp" ‘TORTAL SPORTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
By Mr. JOHN STURGEss, Mr. STANSFIELD STURGESs, Mr. R. H. 
MOORE, and Miss FANNY Moopy. 
Suitable for framing. 
26 Prints. 
Post free for Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
Sent Abroad for P.O.O. for Four Shillings and Sixpence, or 
foreign stamps for Five Shillings. 
Apply to 
ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
These are Artistic Sketches in 
Black and White, and look well when neatly framed. 
Send for Catalogue, post free, Twopence, Illustrated with 56 drawings, 
26 of which can be had for framing for 3s, 6d. the set 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. “AND IT | WILL HAVE, OR! WILL HAVE NONE.” 








CHARLES KEENE. 
Life and Letters of Charles Keene, of “ Punch.” By George 
So.nes Layard. (London: Sampson Low and Co., 1892.)—It 
is a bold enterprise, and often a thankless one, nowadays for a 
man to write the life of a contemporary with whom he has 
been intimate; and the bolder venture of presenting a sketch 
of one with whom the biographer has had no personal relations 
might seem to be not less dangerous. Of course, readers lose 
those touches of character, those delicate self-revelations 
which cannot be passed from hand to hand; but the zeal of 
the parti san or hero- worshipper may at times be more mis- 
leading than the reflected opinions of others, as compiled by 
a discreet garnerer. Mr. Layard, so far as we can glean from 
this volume, belongs to the latter class, and he has been fairly 
successful in placing before his readers an interesting and read- 
able sketch of the life of the late Charles Keene, profusely 
illustrated by drawings which mark with sufficient accuracy 
the artist's career. What one misses most in a book com- 
piled after this method is the personal relation between 
the artist and his work. a tie more especially necessary in 


the case of Charles Keene, whose genius was imitative 
rather than creative, as may be gathered from the 
fact that few of his friends and acquaintance failed to 


firure under one form or another in his sketches and 
drawings. 
Keene's life, i 
was born in 13823, at 
Grammar School, before 


Dr. Jessopp. Here Charles 


was altogether uneventful. He 
Hornsey, and educated at Ipswich 
it came under the inflnence of 
Keene, who, on account of his deli- 
cate features, was known among his schoolfellows as “ Miss 
* remained until 1839, when he was articled as a 
o> to his then deceased father’s firm in Farnival’s Inn ; 
but after a year of uncongenial confinement his mother con- 
sent ey to his entering an architect's office, and two years 
later he was apprenticed to Whymper’s, the Lambeth 


n_ itself, 


sol 





firm of wood-engravers, with whom, from 1842 to 1847, he 
applied himself diligently to attain proficiency. It must 
have been soon after the end of his apprenticeship that 


association with John Tenniel, produced that 
tion of pastels recently exhibited in London, to 
hough they bear 


Keene. in 
interesting collec 
Mr. Layard makes no reference ; alt 











which 

very -tly upon the nautical and historical subjects which 
seemed to have occupied Keene's attention at a still earlier 
period. Some little mist, which his biographer makes no 
effort to dispel, hangs over the young artist's earlier 
struggle bi it by the end of 1851 he had found the means of 
attr he notice of the editor of Punch, Mark Lemon, and 
a fe s after his friend and fellow-worker, John Tenniel, 
had succeeded * Dicky Doyle” as cartoonist Keene was work- 
ing for that periodical under the wing of Mr. Henry Silver. 


His personal existence on the staff, however, was not recognised 
f,and for some years afterwards his cont ributions 
were very gular. In 1859 a magazine, Once a Week, was 
under the editorship of Samuel Lucas, and illustrated 
Keene, and others. Among 
works taken in hand by the latter were Mr. Charles 
e's * Cloister and the Hearth,” and Mr. George Meredith's 

* Evan Harri ngton,” and in the case of the latter there was 
no consultation between thé anthor and his illastrator. Mr. 
Ls ayard is apparently unaware that the original of “ Evan Har- 
1 is now a well-known rhymester. journalist, and man of 
tters, Mr. Ashby-Sterry, who at that time was a follower of 
art. From this time onward Keene's career was one of steady 
unmarked by the ordinary change which success 
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Tenniel, Charles 


rton 





success, 


THE 


brings with it. To the end of his life he remained simple in 
his tastes (including that for apple tart at breakfast), frugal 
in his ways, and wholly regardless of Mrs. Grundy in his 
habits. His “mania” took the form of tobacco pipes and bag- 
pipes, possessing of both a rare accumulation and endless 
variety. He had a real love of music, and, presumably, also 
of smoking, and he devoted his leisure to the cultivation of 
both arts with unremitting though, perhaps, neoteric ardour. 
Endowed with a fine voice and correct ear, he was a capital 
singer of glees and catches as well as of more classical music, 
but it was not often that he could be persuaded to shake off his 
natural shyness and to give the company a taste of his 
quality. 

For the artistic side of Charles Keene’s career his bio- 
grapher is content to rely upon the specimens of his work 
with which the volume is copiously illustrated. These 
drawings are for the most part so excellent and characteristic 
that they need no explanation ; but we regret that they were 
not arranged with regard to chronological sequence. So much 
has been said and written of late of Keene’s talent that we 
will imitate the biographer’s reticence, merely remarking that 
too little notice is taken of his water-colour drawings ani of 
the few oil pictures which he executed. We have already 
referred to Keene’s want of creative power, which was so 
marked that for many years after he had made a reputation 
he never worked except from a lay figure or from his friends. 
If these failed him he would draw from himself as reflected in 
a looking-glass. His influence upon English art was due to the 
careful handling of the pencil which his work ee Sg and 
to the truthful vividness with which he could transfer to the 
block or to the paper the impression left upon him by external 
objects. In France for twenty years before his death he was recog- 
nised as an artist as well as a draughtsman, and his influence 
upon the group of young painters who gathered round M. Lecog 
de Bois d’'Audran—which included, among others, Legros, 
Fantin, Lhermitte, Rajon, and Bracquemond—was incontest- 
able. It was a common thing in those days to see Keene's 
drawings from Punch stuck about the studios of these artists , 
while another group, who recognised Manet as their leader, 
and are now known as the “ Impressionists,” rendered willing 
homage to Keene’s talent. 





July 30 contains on 


The Jllustrated London News for 
Rudolf Lehmann 


page 140 a woodcut from a picture by Mr. 
representing Cromwell at Ripley Castle. Standing against 
the panelled wall is a tall-cased clock of the kind now 
commonly called a “ grandfather” clock. “ Thisisa mistake,” 
writes Mr. Hartshorne. “ which I may be allowed to point ont 
and correct. No clock had a pendulum before 1661. The 
movement was governed by a vertical rod or rerge, which was 
regulated by a horizontal bar at its top with weights at the 
extremities. Pendulum clocks were first introduced and made 
in England in 1661, with short or ‘bob’ pendulums, and 
many old clocks were altered in consequence. In 1680 the 
mechanism of the esc ~ ment was much,improved, the anchor 
pallets were introduced, and the long pendulum and heavy 
‘bob.’ Again, the earlier clocks were altered. and both new 
and old were put into cases for the protection of the pendulum 
from injury and the more delicate works from dust. Forabout 
the space of a hundred and fifty years the flight of time 
was largely recorded in this country by the picturesqne brass 
clocks with a bell on the top like a dome. They are variously 
known as ‘ button and pillar,’ ‘birdcage,’ and ‘*sheep’s-head 
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clocks, and the greater number of them were altered in accord- 
ance with later improvements. A ‘button and_ pillar’ 
clock—such as may be seen on the wall above the head 
of the dying Countess in Hogarth’s ‘ Marriage a la Mode’— 
withont « pendulum, should have been represented in 
Mr. Lehmann's picture. Such a clock as the artist has 
shown was absolutely impossible in Cromwell's time. In Mr. 
I’. D. Millet’s charming picture, ‘Between Two Fires,’ also 
exhibited in this year's Academy, a ‘button and pillar’ 
clock is shown on the wall, with a short pendulum at the back 
of the clock. ‘The costume indicated in the figures refers to an 
earlier time than 1661, and previous to the introduction of 
pendulum clocks.” 

Among the English resident in India, who necessarily have 
money to pay in England, the continued fall in the value of 
silver, and consequent depreciation of the Indian rupee currency 
in exchange, would seem to be felt as an increasing evil. This 
question is now being taken up seriously by the European 
mereantile community, both at Calcutta and at Bombay. It is 
feared that, unless strong measures be taken by the Indian and 
Home Governments, the rupee, which ought to be worth two 
English shillings, may sink to the value of one shilling, or even 
tenpence. A Currency Association has been formed to demand 
a fixed standard ; and its petition to Parliament has received 
eight thousand signatures. 

Three Wisbech youths—two of them brothers named Fair- 
cloth, and the third a lad named Headley Marshall—engaged 
a sailing-boat on Ang. 9 and proceeded down the river Nene to 
spend the day in what is known as the “ Eye,” at the entrance 
to the Wash. About three o'clock in the afternoon their boat 


was observed by four riverside labourers, who were going 


home in another boat, to be in a dangerous position. ‘They 
put their boat about, but, being a quarter of a_ mile 
away, that containing the three lads partly capsized before 


their arrival. The three lads were thrown into the water, but 
were able to hang on to the boat, which righted itself after the 
accident. Before, however, the labourers could render help, 
Walter Faircloth and Headley Marshall threw up their arms 
and sank. Robert Faircloth clung on, and was rescued in an 
exhausted condition. The body of Marshall was taken to 
Wisbech, but that of Walter Faircloth could not be found. 
The High Court, fifty-eighth annual, of the Ancient Order 
of Foresters, an assembly of more than five hundred delegates, 
not only from all shires of the United Kingdom, but from all 
English-speaking parts of the world, met during the week 
from Monday morning, Aug. 1, to Friday evening, the 5th, in 
the good old English town of Ipswich. Our contemporary 
the East Anglian Daily Times devotes a whole paper, eight 
pages, toa full report of the proceedings, and gives portraits 
of many leading members. The Iligh Chief Ranger, Brother 
George Crickmer, of Ipswich, presided; and most of 
the High officers, for this year’s Court, with the Executive 
Council, belonged to the Eastern Counties The Mayor, 
Mr. C. H. Cowell, with several aldermen and magistrates, 
lent official and personal countenance; and the Right 
Rev. Dr. Alfred Barry, Canon of Windsor, late Bishop of 
Sydney and Primate of Australia, preached a special sermon 
on the Sunday in the old Tower Church. Various excursions 
and festivities enlivened the spare hours of the week. The 
businéss discussions were earnest and important, dealing with 
vast operations ; for the Order of Foresters includes over five 
thousand local Courts, with about 720,000 members, and 
possesses funds toan aggregate amount exceeding four millions 
sterling. It is truly a magnificent and beneficent institution, 














A COOLING AND SOOTHING SUMMER BEVERAGE. 








HILLS, FEVERISH COLDS, &c.— 
attacked 
short time by the use of your valuable ‘ 





To all Leaving Home for a Change. 
DON’T GO WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT ~ 


It prevents any over-acid state of the Blood. It should be kept in every Bed-room in 


readiness for any emergency. 


Be careful to avoid rash acidulated salines, and use “‘“ENO’S FRUIT SALT” 
to prevent the Bile becoming too thick (and impure) producing a gummy, viscous, clammy 
stickiness or adhesiveness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, 


frequently 


the pivot of Diarrhcea and disease. 


by fever. On the first 


FRUIT SALT, 


‘Eaypt, CAtro.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August last, 
occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. 
I’, to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my life itself. 
gratitude for my restoration impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel thi it Iam 
but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me, Sir, gratefully yours, A CORPORAL, : 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” prevents and removes Diarrhea in the early stages. Without 
such a simple precaution the jeopardy of Life is immensely increased. 


I have, on three occasions, been 
The last attacks have been completely repulsed ina 
Ileartfelt 


19th Hussars, 26th May, 1883.— Mr, J. C. Eno,’ 


66 T USED MY ‘FRUIT SALT’ freely in my iast attack of fever, and I have every reason to say I believe it saved my life.—J. C. Eo.” 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.— 


aud b t, I was recommended by a friend to try * 


3 I know that have 


The value of ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 


sore of ab ninab im 


TSS SECRET 


imands suceess. As 





exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exer 


CAUTION.—Examine 


E 308 FRUIT 
tried it have not enjoyed such good health for y« 


cise an ingenuity that, 
each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked 


r suffering two and 
SALT,’ and before I had f 


wrs.— Yours most traly, ROBERT 


and New Zealand proves it. 


CF SUCCESS._STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM!—‘“A 


tations are immediately introduced by the unserupulons, who, in copying the original closely enough to dece ve 


‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” 





a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 
inished one bottle I found it doing me a great 
Humpureys, Post Office, 


employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


without 
usual 


almost everything 


restored to my 


and after 


good, 


trying 
deal of and am 


Barrasford.” 


Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, Am2rica, Australia, 


is brought before the public, and 


the public, and yet not so 


new invention 


—ADAMS, 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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PUBNITURE. 
BRED-Room FURNITURE. Mi A Ea E & ( . 


000 BED-ROOM SUITES, at from 
70s. to £300. A selection without parallel in LIMITED 


the world. 1000 Bed-Room Suites in every conceiv- 


able variety of style and design, and every descrip- n on 
tion of woods, at prices ranging from £3 10s, to T tt h C t 

£300, thus readily suiting every class of residence, 0 en am our 0a 0 

Everyone about to furnish should visit the Exhibi- 


tion of Bed-Room Furniture. THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


_Aneagiieies FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


BE 1D-ROOM FURNITURE. 
IN THE WORLD 


AZELWOOD BED - ROOM 
| SUITES. This beautiful wood, with its THE DANBURY BED-ROOMI SUITE, £i1 15s. 


warm golden brown tones, is growingly appreciated, 





Maple and Co, are showing suites for smaller rooms, 
at as lowas £5 17s, 6d., while others come at £7 7s, 
to £15 10s, 


URN I'TURE. 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


APLE and CO. are also showing 
some charming examples of White Bed- 

Room Suites in Louis XV. and other styles at most 
moderate prices. For example, the Marie Suite at 
£7 15s., the Tuileries at £9 5s,, and other elegant and 
beautiful varieties at from £11 10s, to 100 Guineas, 


B EDSTEADS. 


19,000 BEDSTEADS. 
\ APLE and CO. have seldom less 
i 


than 10,000 BEDSTEADS in stock, com- 
prising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
2ft. 6in, to 5 ft. 6in. wide, realy for immediate 
delivery, on the day of purchase if desired. The 
disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only, where but a limited stock is 
kept, is thus avoided, 


PDEDSTEADS 
WITH 


wk tE MATTRESSES. 
YPECIALITIES in BEDSTEADS, 


. suitable for SEASIDE or COUNTRY RESI- 














DENCES for summer occupation, Hunting or 
Shooting Boxes, Schools, &c. For example, the THE DANBURY SUITE 
r Jeds ten “ry strong. fitte , * . me 
aay a ve ry tr nee sre Jongg tgs mye? In Hazelwood, consisting of a handsome wardrobe, with shaped bevelled plate-glass door, and long drawer at bottom ; 
Det lie TO SPEING GNALITCSSCS, BE 08. UU, dressing chest, with shaped bevelled glass affixed, also jewel drawers and brackets; was _ stand with marble top, double 


tiled back, cupboard beneath, towel rods at ends; three chairs .. 15s. 


| EDSTEADS 


| ha TR ‘LING. CURTAINS. TH E C LU B CAR PET (Regd. ) 


EDSTEADS with ENCIRCLING \ APLE and CO.’S “CLUB CARPET” (Registered) is luxuriously soft and thick, 
4 very durable, elegant in design, and rich in colouring, and, being woven upona novel principle, affords a most artistic 


CURTAINS.--Colonial and other visitors, = 4 
effect. Those who seek an exceptionally handsome Carpet at a moderate cost should see this new production, 


as well as Merchants and Shippers, will always 
find the largest selection of Four-post Bedsteads, ’ ’ Sra TO . ‘ ’ ® 

with rode for Mesguito Cartaine, beth for adults \ APLE and CO."S SEAMLESS BRUSSELS CARPETS are now on show, in all the 
ant children, on view in Maple and Co.'s Show 4 new patterns and colourings. These Carpets, being of the finest quality, and made entirely without seam or join, 
Rooms. will wear admirably, and all waste in matching is avoided, List of Sizes Post Free. 











(SABVED OAK 
) 
A NTIQUE FURNITURE. 


APLEand CO. are now exhibiting 

a remarkably fine Collection of ANTIQUE 

CARVED OAK FURNITURE, including numer- 

ous reproductions of fine old specimens collected 

from ancient baronial halls, castles, mansions, 

priories, &c., all of which are marked at purely 
commercial prices. 


(\ABVED OAK 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 
\ APLE and CO.’S Selection of 


ANTIQUE CARVED OAK FURNITURE 
comprises unique and interesting specimens of 
buffets, dinner wagons, chimneypieces, book- 
cases, Writing tables, flap tables, cists, coffers, Friar 
Anselm benches, corner cupboards, flower stands, 
&e. A handsome piece of carved oak furniture fs 
always an acceptable present. 


GQILE CURTAINS. 

Gi i4K TAPESTRIES 
\ APLE and CO. have also on show 
4 


all the new productions in SILK and SILK 
and WOOL TAPESTRIES in many novel and 
agreeable combinations of colouring, as well as in 
variety of design. The largest and most complete 
assortment of Tapestries in London, 


v4 PESTRIES. 
GQILE AND WOOL DAMASKS. 
MArLE and CO. also recommend 


their celebrated SILK and WOOL DAMASK&, 
and SILK and WOOL SATINS as being exceedingly 
artistic, affording an elegant effect, and coming at 
avery moderate price. These textures are made 
in all the newest and prettiest art shades, 


iP ‘ORATIONS. 
A® T DECORATORS 
i APLE and CO. carry out every 


kind of decorative work, as well as plain 
painting, plumbing, electric and hot water engi- 
neering, sanitation, ventilation, and gas-fittings. 
Their staff includes some very clever artists, in 
addition to men of great practical experience, 
under whose superintendence work of the very 
highest class has been successfully completed. 


ai A BOUT OUR HOMES.” 
i 
“A BOUT OUR HOMES 

i" APLE and CO. “ABOUT OUR 


HOMES.” (Hazell, Is.) Maple & Co. will 
be happy to SEND a COPY of this little BOOK, 
which contains much interesting information upon 
DECORATION and other matters in connexion 
with modern furnishing, free of charge, upon 
application. 





Sik JOHN BENNETT, Lyto., 


Watch and Chronometer Macicetes. 


65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, _E.C. 
CLOCKS. 


The Finest Stock in 
London, at Prices 
Lower than ever, 


JEWELLERY 


A Large and Elegant 
Stock of 
every Description. 




























SILVER WATCHES 
from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES 
from 25. 





LADY’S GOLD KEYLES£3 
WATCH, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, 
damp, and dust tight. 


Ditto in Silver, 25. 


COLD CHAINS 


Senuthetarery Prices. 











THE CHEAPSIDE {-PLATE 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


With Chronometer Balance and 


jewclled in thirteen actions, in 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 
Glass. The cheapest watch ever 
produced, Air, damp, and dust 
tight. Ditto, in Gold, 212. 





LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beanty, and 
workmanship. With plain 
polished or richly engraved 
18-carat Gold Cases, fully 
Jewelled, strong Crystal 
Glass, air, damp, and dust 
tight. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT 
6S CrEsPawe EC 


Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 


PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS £10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 

HALF-CHRONOMETERS. to £250. . 
In 18-carat Gold Hunting, Half- Arms and Inscriptions A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS }- PLATE 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, HALF CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 
plain polished or richly engraved, emblazoned to order. timed for all climates. Jewelled in 13 actions. 
-plate, finely Jewelled movements, Watches, Clocks, and Jewel- In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly 
Chronometer Balance specially lery repaired on the premises emblazoned 








“TAKE ONE,” 


adapted for all climates. | by experienced Workmen. Ditto in Silver, 215. A striking character at the Fancy Dress Ball recently 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, LTvD., given by the Mayor of Leicester, 


Watch, Clock, & Jewellery Manufacturers, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London, | Hospital. 


in aid of the Children’s 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The Scotch confirmation, under seal of office of the Sheriff of 
Dumfries and Galloway, of the trust disposition and settle- 
ment (dated Oct. 23, 1886), with three codicils (dated May 11, 
1838 ; Nov. 1, 1889; and June 5, 1891), of Mr. John Cameron, 
of Kelton. Damfriesshire, who died on May 22, granted to 
Malcolm Macgregor and John McTier. the accepting executors 
nominate, was resealed in London on July 20, the value of the 
personal estate in England and Scotland amounting to upwards 
of £124,000, 

Probate duty has been paid on £119,200 as the net value of 
the personal estate of Major William Vaughan Morgan, late 


of 5, The Boltons, South Kensington. who died at Grasse 
on Feb. 20. In addition to private legacies, he bequeaths 


£2000 to the London Homeeopathie Hospital, a like sum to 
the Eastbourne Homeopathic Convalescent Home, to both of 
which institutions he had during his lifetime made liberal 
contributions ; to his widow, the income from his estate for her 
life, after her decease the residue to his four brothers and 
sister, in equal proportions. 

The will (dated Jan. 18, 1884) of Miss Frances Cheere, late 
of Papworth Hall, Cambridgeshire, who died on Dec. 1, was 
proved on July 2% by Theophilus Burnand Lodge, the surviving 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£79,000. The testatrix gives all her real and leasehold estate 
in the parish of Papworth Everard to Sydney Hawker 
Williams ; all her jewellery and her residence, 31, York 
Terrace, Regent's Park, with the furaiture and effects, to 
Mrs. Alice Mary Williams; and legacies to executor, servants, 
and others. The residue of her real and personal estate she 
leaves, upon trust, for her brother Edward, for life ; and at his 
death her residuary real estate and chattels real to Rooper 
Leventhorpe, and her residuary personal estate, upon further 
trust, for Mrs. Louisa Leventhorpe, for life, and then to be 
equally divided between her family of five sons and three 
daughters. 

The will (dated July 2, 1891) of the Right Hon. Henry 
3ouverie William Brand, Viscount Hampden and Baron 
Dacre, who died on March 14, was proved on July 30 by 
Viscount Hampden, the son, and David Augustus Bevan, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £54,000. The testator appoints to his wife £1000 
per annum as a jointure and in bar of dower, charged on the 
Dacresettled estates in the county of Hertford ; and he bequeaths 
to her £1000, and such horses and carriages as she may select. 
Under various settlements certain sums are appointed to 
younger children, payable on the death of the survivor of him- 
self and wife out of the Glynde estate, and interest on the said 
sums until payment is now charged on the said estate ; and 
there are some legacies to, and other provisions in favour of, his 
younger children. He settles, subject to the charges thereon, 
the Glynde estate and all his freehold, copyhold, and leasehold 
property in the county of Sussex, on his second son, Thomas 
Seymour Brand, for life, with remainder to his first and other 
sons suecessively, according to seniority in tail male. The 
furniture, pictures, plate, effects, at Glynde Place are made 
heirlooms to go therewith ; and he gives to his said second son 
the Glynde dairy business, and the assets and premises used 





for the same. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves to his eldest son, Henry Robert, the present Viscount. 
The will (dated July 1889), with a codicil (dated 
March 26, 1891), of Mr. Henry Spence Blundell, late of 
Brynbella, Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire, who died on June 14, 
was proved on July 30 by John Seymour Moss and George 
Blundell Longstaff, M.D., the nephews, and Charles Edward 
Blundell, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £48,000. The testator bequeaths 
£100 to the Hull General Infirmary; an annuity of £250 to 
his sister, Mrs. Harriet Fisher; and other legacies and 
annuities. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves, as to three eighths, to pay thereout £2000 each to his 
nephews Cecil Bernardin Dixon and Graham Foster Dixon ; 
£1000 to his nephew Walter Raymond Dixon ; one fifth of the 
remainder to his nephew Edward Dixon ; and two fifths each 
to his nieces Maria Constance Dixon and Cecilia Augusta 
Dixon ; and as to five eighths, equally between his niece and 
nephews, Gertrude Bankart, John Seymour Moss, Edward 
Hugh Moss, Frederick Blundell Moss, and Arthur Spence Moss. 


The will (dated May 27, 1890) of Mrs. Mary Penny Carr 
Burton, late of 41, Brunswick Road, Hove, who died on 
Jane 22, was proved on July 25 by William Albert Morris, 
M.D., the great-nephew, one of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £38,000. The 
testatrix gives legacies to her executor and to servants, and 
pictures as memorials of her to friends. ‘The residue of her 
property, real and personal, she leaves, upon trust, for her four 
great-nieces, Louise Gifford, Jane Gifford, Marie Gifford, and 
Alice Gifford. 

The will (dated March 26, 1892) of Mr. Henry Brown, late 
of Highfield, Luton, Beds, timber merchant, who died on 
May 1, was proved on July 19 by Edward Brown and Henry 
Brown, the sons, William Wright Brown, the brother, and 
Francis Littleboy, the nephew, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £28,000. The testator leaves £100 
to the Bute Hospital, Luton ; £50 tu his executor, Mr. Little- 
boy ; all his jewellery, furniture, plate, fixtures, private 
carriages and horses, and effects at his residence, and an 


o7 
27, 


annuity of £400 to his wife; his residence, Highfield, 
with the coffe-palace adjoining, and some shops and 
cottages in Chapel Street, to his wife, for life; and 


£16,000, upon trust, to pay £100 per annum to each of his 
daughters Elizabeth Anna and Margaret during the life of 
his wife, and the remainder of the income to his wife; and 
at her death one half of the capital sum is to be held, upon 
further trust, for each of his said daughters. Certain freehold 
properties in the town of Luton he devises to each of his sons 
Edward and Henry: and two freehold farms at Flamstead, 
Herts, to his son Arthur. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his said three sons, subject to the payment 
to his wife, for life, of a fair rent for the saw-mills, &c., in 
George Street. 

The will (dated May 9, 1892) of Mr. Henry Fisher, formerly 
of 5, Aston Road, Ealing, and late of 13, Princes Buildings, 
Clifton, who died on June 25, was proved on July 20 by 
Mrs. Mary Anne Elizabeth Fisher, the widow, the acting 
executrix, the value of the personal estate, save as to his 








property in he Argentine Republic, exceeding £26,000, The 
testator bequgaths £500 and all his household furniture and 
effects to his wife. The residue of his property he leaves, 
upon trust, for his wife, for life, for the maintenance and 
support of herself and his youngest daughter, while unmarried, 
and then for his three children Frederick Hope Fisher, Annie 
Gertrude Daniel,and Constance Maud Fisher. His property inthe 
Argentine Republic he gives to his heirs—namely, his wife and 
his three children, according to the laws of the said Republic. 


The will (dated Nov. 22, 1888), with a codicil (dated 
May 10, 1892), of Mrs. Jane Dover, late of Skiddaw Bank, 
near Keswick, Cumberland, who died on May 11, was proved 
on June 24 by John Porter, John Fisher Crosthwaite, and 
John Stanwell Birkett, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate in the United Kingdom amounting to £12,940. 
The testatrix bequeaths £3000 ‘T'wo-and-Three-Quarter per 
€ent. Consols to the Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and she hopes the governors will not fail to appoint, 
as they have hitherto done, inspectors at Keswick, Ambleside, 
and Carlisle; £1000 to the Liverpool branch of the same 
Society ; £500to the Crosthwaite High School, Cumberland, the 
income to be paid to the head master from time to time at the 
discretion of the governors ; £500 each to the Scottish Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals established at Edinburgh, 
the Liverpool Temporary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, 
the Carlisle and Cumberland Auxiliary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Church Missionary Society for 
Africa and the East, and the Royal Albert Asylum for Idiots 
and Imbeciles, Lancaster, all free of duty ; and many other 
legacies. The residue of such part of her personal estate as 
may by law be bequeathed for charitable purposes she leaves 
to the said Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the Liverpool branch thereof, the Scottish Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the Liverpool ‘lem- 
porary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, the Carlisle and 
Cumberland Auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East, and the 
Royal Albert Asylum for Idiots and Imbeciles, in equal shares, 


The will (dated Jan. 24, 1891) of the Very Rev. Carey 
Brock, M.A., formerly Dean and Commissary of the Island of 
Guernsey, and Rector of the parish of Saint Pierre du Bois 
in the said island, who died on April 18, was proved in London 
on July 22 by Thomas Godfrey Carey and William John Down, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate in England 
amounting to over £10,000. With the exception of his 
executors, who get legacies of £100 each, the only persons 
interested under the will are testator’s wife, children, and 
grandchildren. 








The observatory which a Parisian scientific association 
proposes to erect on the summit of Mont Blanc is likely, as 
the projectors hope, to be completed on that lofty site before 
the end of September. It is a timber building of two storeys, 
each divided into several rooms, with a platform on the top 
and a scaffolding for meteorological instruments. From 
Meudon, near Paris, where it was constructed, it has been con- 
veyed in pieces to Chamounix, where M. Capus has undertaken 
to superintend its erection. 




















“In reply to many 


“style of manufacture.” 


of expense to Purchasers. 


inquiries, 
“This house, long established, makes mourning a specialty, 
“house in London or Paris for the beauty of the work, 


MOURNING ORDERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


MESSRS. JAY’S Experienced Assistants and Dressfitters travel to any part of the Kingdom, free 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, and Millinery, besides Patterns of 


MOURNING. 


we recommend the MAISON JAY. 


Materials, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse. 


W. 


Reasonable estimates are abso given for household mourning. 


JAY'S, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


the quality of the materials, or the 


and is excelled by no other 


















HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
CAMBRIC Ladies 23 ri HEMSTIT® We 3 
POCKET sorts. cccszt im * 
sues far’ HANDKERCHIEFS. 


LISTS POST FREE. | 


Ladies’, 211 
311 





Gent's 





Manufacturers 


“r.O0OUIS” 


THOS. WALLIS & CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


THE CELEBRATED 


TO 


VELVETEEN 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace, Hastings. 

Facing the Sea. Due South. FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Removelled, 
Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Hali 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate fixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished, 

C 








ROBINSON 2 CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


to the Queen 5 





A. SCHWABE, Manager 





NOVELTIES 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF 
NOVELTIES 
POST FREE. 

















PRICE INCLUDES 
ENGRAVING. 


o. 
GoDw ini 











10 - 





IN SILVER. 


a SON, 








10.- 10 - 9/- 





10’- 
304, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, VW .C. 
Immediately Opposite the First Avenue Hotel. 


“NATIONAL” SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


, By Special Appointment to His Highness the Khedive of Egypt. Imperial Order of Osmanieh, Fourth Class. 










Our “National” 
Set, Six Spoons, 
obtainable only of 
us, in Red, White, 
and Blue Case, 65/- 











THE 

LARGEST STOCK 

of SOUVENIR SPOONS 
IN LONDON. 











10/- 


Established 1801, 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
GEASIDE SEASON.—THE SOUTH COAST, 





BRIGHTON Frequent Fast Trains from Victoria, 
SEAFORD a ogg Junction, and London 
rage. 


EASTBOURNE 
BEXHILL 
ST. LEONARDS 


Trains in connection from Kensington 
(Addison Road) and West Brompton. 
— Extra Trains from London Saturday 
HASTINGS afternoons, returning ou Monday. 
WORTHING Weekly, A pees ge BS and Monthly 
“ . TAY Season ickets, First and Second 
LITTLEHAMPTON | Oiass. ’ : 
BOGNOR Cheap Saturday to Monday Ticketa. 
HAYLING ISLAND] Pullman Car Trains between London 
PORTSMOUTH and Brighton and London and East- 


sONTHaR bourne, 
SOUTHSEA Through Tickets issued and Luggage 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


Rewistered to Isle of Wight, Stations, 

PORTSMOUTH a and THE ISLE OF w 1GHT, 

vid the Direct Mid-Sussex Route, from Victoria and 
London Bridge, the West-End and City Stations. 


Week-day Fast Through Trains and Boat Service. 













4. pe. In, |a- mp. i 1. p.M. p.m. Pan. pt 
Cc 





i" ao 4) 1 
LLG 


Victoria ..dep.) 6 33 
London Br. , 45}10 2 
Portsm’'th..arr 





Cowes . 
Ryde 
Sandown .. 5, 


Shanklin pan 
Ventnor , 58 35 
c Cheap Trains run on Saturdays and Tuesdays only. 





2 RIGH’ lON.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets, 
London to Brighton and back every Week« lay 

From Victoria l0 a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including P allman Car 
Cheap los, 6d. 1st-Class Day Tickets to srightonevery Saturday 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion, 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Vietorta at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m, Fare los 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday. 
Keturn Tickets, from London 14s,, 8s, 6d., and 6s. 4d, 





LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 


Every Weekday Cheap Fast 


I ASTINGS, ST. 


AND EASTBOURNE 


rrains from Victoria 8.10 and 0.50 am., London Bridge &5 and 
445 4.1., New Cross 5.10 and 9.50 a in., Norwood Junction &.25 
im 10 am, East Croydon 830 and 10.15 acamn., Kensington 
(Addison Road) 9.50 a.m., calling at West Br upton, Chelsea 
mi Battersea from Clapham Junction «15 and 10.10 am, 


ain the sume day only 
SPECIAL FAST TRAINS from London 
{ 9.30 a.m., Victoria 9.25 a.m., Ken- 
sington | “Add son Road) 9.10 agn., calling at West Brompton, 
Chelsea, and Battersea from Clapham Junction 9.30 a.m., 
Norwood Junction @15 a.m, and East Croydon 9.50 am, Ke- 
turning by certain Evening Trains same day only. 
Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., 10s, 6d,, and 6s, 


T UNBRIDGE WELLS.—EVERY 
WEEKDAY, CHEAP FAST TRAINS from Victoria 9.30 
vm, Clapham Junction 9.35 a.n., Kensington ( 
from London Bridge 9.30a.m., calling at 
NDA . ORS ar RETURN TICE 








‘ 4, Fi wrest Hill, “Norwe 0d Junction, ~y East Croydon. 
Special Day Return Tickets, 108, 78., Bs, Ge 
Keturning by any Train same day only, 


SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 











dARIS. 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPP and ROUEN, 

I'wo Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays), 

London to Paris, 1, 2,3); Paris to London (1,2) 0,33 
ati, p.m, m pm 
Victoria dep, 00) «. 8.50] Paris - dep. #0 ao 
London Bdge 99 .. 90 pom, an 
pu a.m. | London Bdwe.arr, 7.0. 7.40 

Paris arr. 6.50 &.0] Victoria 70 7.0 

A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the Ist and 2ud Class 
Train between Victoria and Newhaven 

The Morning Departure from London will on Aug. 20 and 21 
€ postpone nt 1S an, arriving in Paris 10 p. 
Fares—sSing rat 34s, Td., Second 25s ad. Third iss, td, 
Kleturn, Firat 588. 3d., Second 428. 3d., Third 438. 3d 
‘ower Steume wit excellent heck and eo ins, 
frains run alongside Steamers at Nev ena 

SOUTH OF FRANCE ITALY SWi'tyiienaND: “ae 

” ats ts are * ad enabling the holder »visitall 
the principal places f interest u the Continent 





smmes, and Handbills » he tained 
and ut the following Branc h Ome oa, Where 
e obtained West-End Gene Offices 
ceadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Hays's Agency, Cornhill; Cook's Office, 
and Gaze's OMice, 142, Strand 
A. SAUL, Secretary and General Manager. 


({ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


JAPAN AND CHINA SERVIC! I By the Company's Royal 





Mail Steam-shiy Line mpress of 
Japan, an Empress of Ch na Sailing " ° 
sept. is, and € three weeks thereafter. Passengers should 
rive at New York, Boston r Montreal seven days before 
Vancouve sailing date, Klectric Light and Excellent 
‘ sine 


WORLD.—By arranwement withthe P.and O 
n Company and the North Atlantic Lines, the 


LOUND THE 





nade for £125 ut by Atlantic, and home | 
of ersa, 
rot KS.—Express Train Service to shooting and 
through the finest scenery in the world 
e tly nunted Drawing-room Cars, sieeping Cars, and 
fountain Hotels 
Farms and Cash Bonus to each adult 


EMIGRATION Free 
tler 


For Tickets, Free Illustrated Guide Booksand Maps apply t 
CANADIAN Pactric KAtLWway, 67 and 68, King William Street, 


London lames Street, Liverpoo 105, Market Street, 
Mincheste >», Gordon Street Glasgow 
gk INSMEAD PIANO. 
A good piano is as necessary for the beginner as for 
the accomplished performer, and an inferior instru 


ment Viliates the ear, impairs the sensibilities, and 
undermines the power of attainment to the higher 
grades of perfection in music, The Brinsmead Pianv- 
forte can always be relied upon for the sweetness 
y of its sympathetic tone, the exquisite 
of sheeger yrs h, and the grand organ-like power 
I yund, 
YOUN BRINSME AD and SONS, Makers, 
Wigmore Street, London, Ww. 
Lists Free, 





1s, 2), and 22, 


TI,}HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. desire it 
to be most distinctly understood that they are Piano- 
forte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 


N?®: 27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, 

(00D, SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS, 

a returned from hire Grands, Semi-Grands, and Cottages 

hy Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other good makers, from 


- aed: Fis Pac ked free and forwarded to any part. Descrip- 


ve a fre 
r HOM, AS OF 'ZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 





D AY by Day during THOMAS OETZMAN 

and CO’8 GREAT go AL SALE, Grand and © -neel 
Jollard, Erard, Steinway, Picker- 
will be ‘offered’ at nominal prices 
27, Baker Street, W. 








‘ianofortes hy Broadwo 
in and other good alot om 
to effect a clearance. Only address 





NCLUDED in the GREAT ANNUAL SALE 
ETZMANN and C©O.'S are Pianos by Broad- 
trard, at prices ranging from £10 to £100, 
post free. The Pianos are packed free, and 
any part ofthe kingdom 27, Baker Street, W. 
No other address, 











D ALMAINE and CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS, Fifty per cent. discount. Ten years' warranty. 
inay terme Cottage Pianos 8 guineas, 10 guineas, 

: guineas, &e, Approval, carriage free, 
Class 0,14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas, 
Class 1,17 guineas jc lase 4,26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5,30 guineas, | Class 8,45 guineas. 

American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 

upwards. Fall price paid will be allowed for any instrument 

within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
illnatrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 

OO. (Established 106 Years),91, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 

Manufacturers. Established 1807. These celebrated 
PIANOS possess artistic qualities not to be found in any 
other maker. For SALE or HIRE; and on the Quarterly 
{nstalment Syatew. 





Class 6, 35 muineas. 

















170, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 


SAVAR’S COCA WINE : 


Concentrated, analysed, and standardised, is the Best Restorative Tonic.—Bottles, 4/- & 7/-. 


ASCARA-H AWLEY. 


This Tasteless laxative for Ladies and Children cures constipation.—Boxes, 1/14 & 4/6. 


Savar's CUBEB CIGARETTES 


Always relieve CATARRH and ASTHMA. Boxes, 1/- & 2/6. ALL CHEMISTS. 


Savaresse’s Sandal Wood oil Capsules, 46 per Box. 


PETER 
ROBINSON 


| OXFORD ST. 











TRAVELLING CLOAKS 


AND 


COSTUMES. 


BOYS AND GIRLS’ 


SEASIDE SUITS. 








PATTERNS POST FREE. 
FASHION-SHEETS GRATIS. 











S& W—S & W—S & W—S & 


W—S & W—S & W—S & W--S & W 


By APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND THE ROYAL FaAmicy. 


SWEARS & WELLS. 


192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8S. & W. GUARANTEED. 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


PORTMANTEAUS AND PLAY BOXES A SPECIALITY | 


& W—S & W—S & W—S & W-S & W_S & WS & W_SK& W 


“NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.” — London Medical Record. 


This food, which ts malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 
entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants’ Food. 


adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 
Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this | 
Medical Testimony and full Directions | 
Sold everywhere. 





—S & W—S & W—S & W— 
“—M 3S—A 3 S—AMA VR S— 


os 











A nutriment peculiarly 
required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be 2 bees gm 

accompany each Tin, Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, 





SULPHOLINE 
SHILLING OTION 


BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. | 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION | 
REMOVES ALL DISFIGUREMENTS. 


DR. DE JONGH’ 
LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LIVER OIL. 























To be had in Bottles 
of all Chemists. 
Imperial Capsuled 
alf- Pints, 2s. 6d. 
Pints, 4s. 9d. 

Quarts, 9s. 


| 





For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, | 
210, HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON. | 


y REA T EASTERN RAILWAY. 

SE Kom ~—~An aCCELERATLD and IMPROVED 

8U Mut SERVICE of FAST TRAINS is now running to 

Yarmouth, Lowesteft, Cromer, Southend-on-Sea, Clacton-on 

Sea, Walton-on-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Felixstowe, Alde- 
burgh, Southwold, and Hunstanton 

TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 

TICKE' » issued by all Trains from London 
(Liverpool Street), also from Groat Eastern Suburban Stations 
and New Cross (L.B.and S.C.) at same fares as from Liver- 
pool Street These Tickets are also issued from St. Pancras 
(Midland) and pontes Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, 

Owentars, Ry nd Crome 

AP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, &c. 

SoU THE NDON. SEA and hack 2s, 6d., DAILY from Liver- 
pool Street, Fenchurch Street, Strat fore , &c.; and from all 
stations on the Enfleld, Walthamstow, Loughton, and North 
London Lines. Through Fast Trains from Liverpool Street 
and Fenchurch Street 

THROUGH EXCURSION TICKETS to SOUTHEND are 
issued from stations on the Metropolitan Line, via Bishops- 









§ 


te. 
CLACTON, WALTON, and HARWICH and hack 4s., from 
Liverpool Street, on Sundays at 9.10 4.m., aud on Mondays at 
8.25 a.m. 
For full partic ulate. see hills, 
London, August 1s Ws. Birt, General Manager. 
A BERDE EN. — THE PALACE HOTEL 
(at the 8 niton), owned by the Great North of Scotland 
Railway Von 
Personally patronioed by their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and other 
members of the Royal Family. 
Covered entrance from station platform 
Miss McKiLLiaM, Manager 











PLEASURE CRUISE TO NORWAY 
BY THE ORIENT COMPANY'S STEAM-SHIP : 
GARONN tons register, leaving LONDON Aug. 23 for 





1 ays, calling at LEITH two days later. 
The steamer will be navigated through the “ Luner Lead’ 
i.e., inside the fringe of islands off the coast of Norway —thus 
securing smooth water, and will visit some of the finest flores, 
The GARONNE is fitted with electric light, electric bells, 
hot and cold baths, &e, 
{ F. GREEN and Co. Q Head Ofices, 
Fenchureh 
{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co- ‘ Avenue, London 
a Agy passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
or to the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing 
Gros, London, 8.W 


PLE: ASURE (Ru ISE 
TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, 
AND AGEAN SEAS. 
The ORIENT COMPANY will dispatch their large, full- 
powered steam-ship CHIMBORAZA), 3847 tons register, 300+ 
horse power, from London on Sept. 3, for a 46 days’ cruise, 
visiting Cadiz, Malaga, Palermo, Ancona, Venice, Cattaro, 
Corfu, Nauplia, Pirwus (for Athens), Santerin, Malta,Gibraltar, 
arriving at Plymouth on Oct. 17 and London Oct. Is, 
The CHIMBORAZO is fitted with electric light, electric 
bells, hot and cold baths, &c. First-class saat ey" 
: IP REN « 7 ead Offices, 
Managers 5 F. GREEN and Co. . y Fenchureh 
( ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co. § Avenue, London, 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
E.C.; or to the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross, S.W. 








Managers 


ADRIATIC, 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


TOURS to W EST COAST and FJORDS of 
NORW AY. Qui ) Route, The first- 
class Ste 8 





81 
LEITH and. ‘ABE RDEEN 

Full particulars and Handbook, 3d. each, 
A. Male art 102, Queen Victoria Street, 
Charing 


Aug. 13 and Aug, 20. 
may be had from Ww. 
E.C.; Se well and Crowther, is, Cockspur Street, 
Cross, 8.W.; Cook and Sons, Ludgate Circus, 

Branches; George Hourston, 64, Constitution Str 
and Charles Merry lees, Northern Steam Wharf, Aberdeen. 


M O N T E C A RL QO. 


Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 








For a summer stay, 





one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast, 
The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 


heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartmentsreplete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 


Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast Which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 

There is, perhaps no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but alse by the facilities of every 
kind for rel.ef in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora 
tion of health, 


As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horde 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 

most frequented by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring, 

Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice 


(10N TINENTAL HOTEL > ~ DIRECTORY. 
d pote co “yy pete M. POETZL, Frankfort-on-Main. 

r. Monarque, first-rate H., reason. charges. 
—Vunerin, ist’cl. lift, prom., mod. charges. 
Angleterre, cen.of prom., highly recom., lift. 
Minerva, Lichtenth Allee,best sit.,gard,, lift. 
B BASE sE. —Three Kings, first class, facing the e Heine, lift. 











P 
BADE 


” 


IX-LA 
BADEN N, 





Koénig v. Preussen, Ist cl., elec. light, beaut. gard. 
Belle Vue, opp. Pier and Elirenbreitstein. 


(OLOGN E.—Ho6tel du Nord, lift, elec. light, 
post and telegr.,railw. book.-off. in the H. 
COLOGNE.— Hotel Disch, lift, railway booking-office, 
EMS.—Angleterre, e lectric hight, beautiful garden. 
t SIBURG I.B.— "Burope, new, Ist cl., near station, elec. Jight, 
NEVA.—National, finest, newest,and only H. with garden, 
WEIDEL BERG “+ rince Charles, nearest the Castle. 
ictoria, Ist cl. fam. H., most beaut. sit. 
HOMBURG BATH. —Bellevue, opp. Kurgarden, lift, baths, 


r rs 
[ NTERLAKEN.—\ ictoria, first class, 400 
beds, lift, elec. light, magnific. pos, 
KISSINGEN BATH.—Russie, first class, on the Kurgarden. 
KREUZNACHBATH.—Oranienhof, finest posit., own spring. 
Kurhouse H. and Baths in Kurpark 
LUCERNE. — Sws an, lift. H. Haefeli. 
‘ictoria, near station, lift, bath, 
MUN {1CH.—Bayrise her Hof, largest, finest H. in town, lift. 
Bellevue, family house, lift, only front rooms. 
Dome (Detzer), only front rooms, centre of town. 
NURNBERG. —Bayrisc her Hof, G. P. Auinger’s widow. 
Strauss (Ostrich), first class, lift, G. Todt. 
OSTEND.—Grand Hotel des Bains ; first class, facing sea. 
SPA.—Urange Hotel, first class, adjoining aths and Casino, 
Flandre, first class, in beautiful park, Sury peére. 
Avenue et Midi, centre of promenade, near park. 
STRASBURG.—Ville de Paris, best hotel in town, lift. 
WIESBADEN,—Vier Jabreszeiten, Four Seasons H. & I. baths. 
nine Hotel, lift, Weiss Bros., new propr'tors. 
Victoria H. and Naths, lift, Schweisguth Bros. 
WILDBAD (Wirt, Belles ne first class, fine situation. 
e] Klumpp, first class, 2 hydr. lifts, 
ZURICH.—Baur-au- Lac, sunrivalies sit., lift, electric light. 


+ y . 
YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
/ (Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Aris and generee s. Cres 
and Motto in heraldic colours > ~ok-plates engraved 
in Modern and rey val styles jeraldic § / Engraving. 
ILLUM NATED ADDRESSES ON VE JM. 
Prospectus peat free.—25, Cranbourn Street , London, w.c. 























YULLETON’S GU INE: A BOX of CRESTE D 

/ STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all. stamped in colour with Crest ; or with Mone- 
gram or Address. No charge for engraving steel die 
Signet rings, 18carat,from 42s. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 
cards, 28, 8d.; ladies’ 3s. Wedding and invitation cards 
Specimens free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London W.C 


A REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN 
ROOM. TIDMAN’'S SEA SALT 
Patronised hy al Family. 

Should be used in every case of Weakness, Rheumatism, &c 
and for all Children in the Daily Bath. Nothing so fortifies 
and invigorates the constitution. Of all Chemists, Grocers, &c 
Wholesale of TIDMAN and Sox, London, E. To avoid worth- 
less and injurious substitutes, ask for Tidman’s. 


THE BEST JUDGES OF Csgans 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Really gvod Foreign Ciwars at London. 
168. , 208., 228. per 100(@nd upwards). Sampless for 18.(14 stampa 
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THE TLLUS TRATED LONDON N 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of office of the Sheriff of 
Dumfries and Galloway, of the trust disposition and settle- 
ment (dated Oct. 23, 1886), with three codicils (dated May 11, 
1838 ; Nov. 1, 1889; and June 5, 1891), of Mr. John Cameron, 
of Kelton. Damfriesshire, who died on May 22, granted to 
Malcolm Macgregor and John McTier. the accepting executors 
nominate, was resealed in London on July 20, the value of the 
personal estate in England and Scotland amounting to upwards 
of £124,000, 

Probate duty has been paid on £119,200 as the net value of 
the personal estate of Major William Vaughan Morgan, late 
of 5, The Boltons, South Kensington. who died at Grasse 
on Feb. 20. In addition to private legacies, he bequeaths 
£2000 to the London Homeopathic Hospital, a like sum to 
the Eastbourne Homeopathic Convalescent Home, to both of 
which institutions he had during his lifetime made liberal 
contributions ; to his widow, the income from his estate for her 
life, after her decease the residue to his four brothers and 
sister, in eqnal proportions. 

The will (dated Jan. 18, 1884) of Miss Frances Cheere, late 
of Papworth Hall, Cambridgeshire, who died on Dec. 1, was 
proved on Jaly 29 by Theophilus Burnand Lodge, the surviving 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£79,000. The testatrix gives all her real and leasehold estate 
in the parish of Papworth Everard to Sydney Hawker 
Williams ; all her jewellery and her residence, 31, York 
Terrace, Regent's Park, with the furaiture and effects, to 
Mrs. Alice Mary Williams; and legacies to executor, servants, 
and others. ‘The residue of her real and personal estate she 
leaves, upon trust, for her brother Edward, for life ; and at his 
death her residuary real estate and chattels real to Rooper 
Leventhorpe, and her residuary personal estate, upon further 
trust, for Mrs. Louisa Leventhorpe, for life, and then to be 
equally divided between her family of five sons and three 
daughters. 

The will (dated July 2, 1891) of the Right Hon. Henry 
Bouverie William Brand, Viscount Hampden and Baron 
Dacre, who died on March 14, was proved on July 30 by 
Viscount Hampden, the son, and David Augustus Bevan, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £54,000. The testator appoints to his wife £1000 
per annum as a jointure and in bar of dower, charged on the 
Dacresettled estates in the county of Hertford ; and he bequeaths 
to her £1000, and such horses and carriages as she may select. 
Under various settlements certain sums are appointed to 
younger children, payable on the death of the survivor of him- 
self and wife out of the Glynde estate, and interest on the said 
sums until payment is now charged on the said estate ; and 
there are some legacies to, and other provisions in favour of, his 
younger children. He settles, subject to the charges thereon, 
the Glynde estate and all his freehold, copyhold, and leasehold 
property in the county of Sussex, on his second son, Thomas 
Seymour Brand, for life, with remainder to his first and other 
sons suecessively, according to seniority in tail male. The 
furniture, pictures, plate, effects, at Glynde Place are made 
heirlooms to go therewith ; and he gives to his said second son 
the Glynde dairy business, and the assets and premises used 


EWSs 


AUG. 13, 1892 





for the same. The residue of his real and ‘iedieat estate he 
leaves to his eldest son, Henry Robert, the present Viscount, 
The will (dated July 27, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
March 26, 1891), of Mr. Henry Spence Blundell, late of 
Brynbella, Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire, who died on June 14, 
was proved on July 30 by John Seymour Moss and George 
Blundell Longstaff, M.D., the nephews, and Charles Edward 
Blundell, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £48,000. The testator bequeaths 
£100 to the Hull General Infirmary; an annuity of £250 to 
his sister, Mrs. Harriet Fisher; and other legacies and 
annuities. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves, as to three eighths, to pay thereout £2000 each to his 
nephews Cecil Bernardin Dixon and Graham Foster Dixon ; 
£1000 to his nephew Walter Raymond Dixon ; one fifth of the 
remainder to his nephew Edward Dixon ; and two fifths each 
to his nieces Maria Constance Dixon and Cecilia Augusta 
Dixon ; and as to five eighths, equally between his niece and 
nephews, Gertrude Bankart, John Seymour Moss, Edward 
Hugh Moss, Frederick Blundell Moss, and Arthur Spence Moss. 


The will (dated May 27, 1890) of Mrs. Mary Penny Carr 
Burton, late of 41, Brunswick Road, Hove, who died on 
Jane 22, was proved on July 25 by William Albert Morris, 
M.D., the great-nephew, one of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £38,000. The 
testatrix gives legacies to her executor and to servants, and 
pictures as memorials of her to friends. ‘The residue of her 
property, real and personal, she leaves, upon trust, for her four 
great-nieces, Louise Gifford, Jane Gifford, Marie Gifford, and 
Alice Gifford. 

The will (dated March 26, 1892) of Mr. Henry Brown, late 
of Highfield, Luton, Beds, timber merchant, who died on 
May 1, was proved on July 19 by Edward Brown and Henry 
Brown, the sons, William Wright Brown, the brother, and 
Francis Littleboy, the nephew, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £28,000. The testator leaves £100 
to the Bute Hospital, Luton ; £50 tu his executor, Mr. Little- 
boy; all his jewellery, furniture, plate, fixtures, private 
carriages and horses, and effects at his residence, and an 
annuity of £400 to his wife; his residence, Highfield, 
with the coff.e-palace adjoining, and some shops and 
cottages in Chapel Street, to his wife, for life; and 
£16,000, upon trust, to pay £100 per annum to each of his 
daughters Elizabeth Anna and Margaret during the life of 
his wife, and the remainder of the income to his wife; and 
at her death one half of the capital sum is to be held, upon 
further trust, for each of his said daughters. Certain freehold 
properties in the town of Luton he devises to each of his sons 
Edward and Henry: and two freehold farms at Flamstead, 
Herts, to his son Arthur. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his said three sons, subject to the payment 
to his wife, for life, of a fair rent for the saw-mills, Xc., in 
George Street. 

The will (dated May 9, 1892) of Mr. Henry Fisher, formerly 
of 5, Aston Road, Ealing, and late of 13, Princes Buildings, 
Clifton, who died on June 25, was proved on July 20 by 
Mrs. Mary Anne Elizabeth Fisher, the widow, the acting 
executrix, the value of the personal estate, save as to his 


property in #he Argentine Republic, exceeding £26,000. The 
testator begugaths £500 and all his household furniture and 

effects to bis wife. The residue of his property he leaves, 
upon trust, for his wife, for life, for the maintenance and 
support of herself and his youngest daughter, while unmarried, 
and then for his three children Frederick Hope Fisher, Annie 
Gertrude Daniel,and Constance Maud Fisher. His property inthe 
Argentine Republic he gives to his heirs—namely, his wife and 
his three children, according to the laws of the said Republic. 


The will (dated Nov. 22, 1888), with a codicil (dated 
May 10, 1892), of Mrs. Jane Dover, late of Skiddaw Bank, 
near Keswick, Cumberland, who died on May 11, was proved 
on June 24 by John Porter, John Fisher Crosthwaite, and 
John Stanwell Birkett, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate in the United Kingdom amounting to £12,940. 
The testatrix bequeaths £3000 ‘Il'wo-and-Three-Quarter per 
€ent. Consols to the Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and she hopes the governors will not fail to appoint, 
as they have hitherto done, inspectors at Keswick, Ambleside, 
and Carlisle; £1000 to the Liverpool branch of the same 
Society ; £500to the Crosthwaite High School, Cumberland, the 
income to be paid to the head master from time to time at the 
discretion of the governors ; £500 each to the Scottish Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals established at Edinburgh, 
the Liverpool Temporary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, 
the Carlisle and Cumberland Auxiliary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Church Missionary Society for 
Africa and the East, and the Royal Albert Asylum for Idiots 
and Imbeciles, Lancaster, all free of duty ; and many other 
legacies. ‘The residue of such part of her personal estate as 
may by law be bequeathed for charitable purposes she leaves 
to the said Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the Liverpool branch thereof, the Scottish Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the Liverpool ‘l'em- 
porary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, the Carlisle and 
Cumberland Auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the Church Missionary Society for Africaand the East, and the 
Royal Albert Asylum for Idiots and Imbeciles, in equal shares, 


The will (dated Jan. 24, 1891) of the Very Rev. Carey 
Brock, M.A., formerly Dean and Commissary of the Island of 
Guernsey, and Rector of the parish of Saint Pierre du Bois 
in the said island, who died on April 18, was proved in London 
on July 22 by Thomas Godfrey Carey and William John Down, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate in England 
amounting to over £10,000, With the exception of his 
executors, who get legacies of £100 each, the only persons 
interested under the will are testator’s wife, children, and 
grandchildren. 








The observatory which a Parisian scientific association 
proposes to erect on the summit of Mont Blanc is likely, as 
the projectors hope, to be completed on that lofty site before 
the end of September. It is a timber building of two storeys, 
each divided into several rooms, with a platform on the top 
and a scaffolding for meteorological instruments. From 
Meudon, near Paris, where it was constructed, it has been con- 
veyed in pieces to Chamounix, where M. Capus has undertaken 
to superintend its erection. 














“In reply to many 
“This house, 


“style of manufacture.” 


of expense to Purchasers. 


inquiries, 


“house in London or Paris for the beauty of the work, 


MOURNING. 


MOURNING ORDERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


MESSRS. JAY’S Experienced Assistants and Dressfitters travel to any part of the Kingdom, free 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, and Millinery, besides Patterns of 


Materials, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse. 
Reasonable estimates are abso given for household mourning. 


JAY'S, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


we recommend the MAISON 


long established, makes mourning a specialty, 
the quality of the materials, or the 


JAY. 
and is excelled by no other 
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HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 





ROBINSON & oo. BELFAST. 


CAMBRIE =: Children's HEMSTITY sig? 
adies 2114 doz 


Ladies’, 2 

Gent's 311 
POCKET = ms x east cyte 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERCHIEFS, 


“LOUIS” 


THOS. WALLIS & CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


THE CELEBRATED 


TO 


VELVETEEN 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace, Hastings. 

Facing the Sea. Due South. FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Hali 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate fixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished, 

C. A. SCHWABE, Manager. 











LISTS POST FREE. 
Manufacturers 
ROBINSON Z CLEAVER, BELFAST, “ithe Gucen. cs 








NOVELTIES IN SILVER. 





ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF 
NOVELTIES 
POST FREE. 








PRICE INCLUDES 
ENGRAVING. 











GoDwimn &z SON, 


304, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
Immediately Opposite the First Avenue Hotel. 


“NATIONAL” SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


By Special Appointment to His Highness the Khedive of Egypt. Imperial Order of Osmanieh, Fourth Class. 





Our “National” 
Set, Six Spoons, 
obtainable only of 
us, in Red, White, 
and Blue Case, 65/- 











THE 
LARGEST STOCK 
of SOUVENIR SPOONS 
IN LONDON. 








10/- 
vw .c. 


Established 1801. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
GEASIDE SEASON.—THE SOUTH COAST, 


Frequent Fast Trains from Victoria, 
Clapham Junction, and London 
Bridge 

Trains in connection from Kensington 
(Addison Road) and West Brompton. 





BRIGHTON 
SEAFORD 
EASTBOURNE 
BEXHILL 


ST. LEON ARDS Extra Trains from London Saturday 
HASTINGS afternoons, returning on Monday. 
WORTHING Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly 


LITTLEHAMPTON Season Tickets, First and Second 
~— . ) ASS. 

BOGNOR Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets. 

HAYLING ISLAND] Pullman Car Trains between London 

PORTSMOUTH and Brighton and London and East- 


. tm. T bourne. 
SOUTHSEA Through Tickets issued and Luggage 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


Registered to Isle of Wight Stations, 
PORTSMOUTH and THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
vid the Direct Mid-Sussex Route, from Victoria and 


London Bridge, the West-End and City Stations. 
Week-day Fast Through Trains and Boat Service. 








4.10, p10.) p.m.) pan. p.m. p-M.| pM.) p | m. 
c 






«1a. 1 
| 


10 SOLL 45) 1 
10 25/11 4 


Victoria ..dep.| 6 35 
London Br. ,. @4 
is rian’ th. .arr d 





owes ° 
Ryde 
Sandown ” 
Shanklin .. ,, 
Ventnor 72 833 


C—Cheap Trains run on "haturdage and Tuesdays only. 





| RIGH’ TON. —Cheap First-Class Day Tickets. 
London to Brighton and back every Wee kday. 
s. 6d., in¢gluding Pullman Car 


From Victoria l0a.m. Fare 
ets to Brighton every Saturday 


Cheap 10s, 6d. Ist-Class Day 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s, 

Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday. 
Return Tickets, from London 14s,, 8s. 6d., and 6s, 4d, 















I ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
ora ADO E ved ty hea i. pry Weekday Cheap B paren 





London Bridge &.5¢ 





445 4.0 ? Norwood Junction 8.25 
ind 10 acm and 10.15 a.m Kensington 
(Addison Road) calling at West Brompton, Chelsea 








nd Battersea ; n 4.15 and 10,10 a.m, 


nly 
TRAINS from London 





KN 
Brisdive 9.25 acm., , Victoria 9.25 a.m., Ken- 
sington (Addison Road) 9.10 a.m., calling at West Brompton, 
Chelsea,and Battersea from Clapham Junction 930 a.n., 
Norwood Junction 915 a.m.,and East Croydon 9.50 am, Re- 
turning by certain Evening Trains same day only, 


Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., 10s, 6d,, and 6s, 


TNUNBRIDGE WELLS.—EVERY 
WEEKDAY, CHEAP FAST TRAINS from Victoria 9.30 
tm., Clapham Junction 9.35 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 
¥.10 a.m. ; from London Bridge 9.30a.m., calling at East Croydon 
EVERY SUNDAY.—CHEAP RETURN TICKETS by all 
Prains from Victoria, Clapham Junction, London Bridge, New 
Cross, Forest Hill, Norwood Junction, and East Croydon. 
Special Day Return Tickets, 10s,, 78 . Od, 
Kteturning by any Train same day « 





dARIS.—SHORT EST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
vi Vp ety LL! DIEPPE, and ROUE 
ekdays and Sundays), 






Two Spec Express Services (W 
London to Paris(i,2) (1 Paris to Londo I 2) (1.%3) 
ain 4.0 pu 
Victoria - dep, &0 Paris dep. 9.0 a50 
Loudon Bdge. , 9.0 p.m, at 
" | London Bdge r. 7.0 a 
Paris arr. 6.50 ri 0 7.50 





A Pullman Drawing-Roo 
Train between Victoria and Newhaven 





The Morning Departu 1 London will on aaa 20 and 21 
& postponed unt ng in Paris 10 pt 
Fares—single, F nd 258. 7d, Third isa. wd. 
Return, First oss.! td., Third 338, 3d 
Powerful Steamers ent Dex ane ~ ye us, 
rains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven an e. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY SWITZERLAND. &ec 
rourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all 
the principal places of interest on the Continent, 


Jfok FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books, 


Tourist Prowrammes, and Handhills obtained 
it the Stations, and at the following Br 74 omices, where 
lickets may also e obtained West-End General Offices, 

te nt Circus, Preeadilly, and &, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
lrafaluar Square; Hays's Agency, Cornhill; Cook's Office, 
Ludwate Cireus ; and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand, 

(By Order A. SAULK, Secretary and General Manager. 


({ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


JAPAN AND CHINA SERVICE, By the Company's Roy 





Mail Steam-ship Line Empress f India linpresa of 
Japan, and Empress of China Sailinws from Vancouver, 
and eve three weeks thereaft Passengers should 

rive at New York, Boston Montre + seven days before 
Vancouver sailing date, Blect: e Light and Excellent 
Cuisine 

ROUND THE WORLD.—By arranzement withthe P.and O 
3 Navigation Company and the North Atlantic Lines, the 

og Ln how be made for £125-—out by Atlantic, and home hy 

‘ (ana r vice versa, 

SUMMER TOURS.—Express Train Service to shooting and 

ifthe «rounds, through the finest scenery in the world 
ie ‘ pointed Drawing-room Cars, sieeping Cars, and 
i itels 

kK Midi RATION.—Free Farms and Cash Bonus to each adult 


ttler 
For Tickets, Free Illustrated ¢ 
CANADIAN Pac rie RAILWAY 
Londen 7, dat Street, L 
Minchester », (rordon Street Glasgow 





ide Books and Maps, apply to 
d 68, King William Street, 
105, Market Street, 





Bk INSMEAD PIANO. 

A good piano is as necessary for the beginner as for 
the accomplished performer, and an inferior instru 
ment vitiates the ear, impairs the sensibilities, and 
undermines the power of attainment to the higher 
grades of perfection in music. The Brinsmead fF Me 
orte can always be relied upon for the sweetness 
and purity of ite sympathetic tone, the exquisite 
delicacy of its touch, and the grand organ-like power 
aud eae of its sound, 

ae BRINSMEAD and SONS, Makers, 
- 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, w. 
Lists Free, 





TIXHOMAS OETZMANN and CO. desire it 
to be most distinctly understood that they are Piano- 
forte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 


N?: 27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE 


( YOOD, SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS, 

returned from hire. Grands, Semi-Grands,and Cottages 
by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other good makers, from 
ny Ay ELy. Ly acked free and furwarded to any part. Descrip- 


@ lists fre 
THOM, AB OF rZMANN and CO.,, 


D: AY by Day during THOMAS OETZMANN 

and CO’8 GREAT aan AL SALE, Grand and Cottage 
Pianofortes by Broadwood, Collard, Frard, Steinway, Picker- 
ing, and other good makers, will be ‘offered’ at nominal prices 
to effect a clearance, Only address: 27, Baker Street, W. 


, Baker Street, London, W, 





NCLUDED in the GREAT ANNUAL SALE 

ut THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S are Pianos hy Broad- 

ood, Collard, and Erard, at prices ranging from £10 to £100. 

D scriptive lists post free. The Pianos are packed free, and 

wate ly sent toany part of the kingdom , Baker Street, W. 
o other address, 








D ALMAINE and CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS, Fifty per cent, discount. Ten years' warranty. 
Easy terms Cottage Pianos 8 guineas, 10 guineas, 
12 guineas, &c. Approval, 
Class 0,14 guineas, | Class guineas, Class 6, 35 wuineas. 
Clings 1,17 euineans. | Class 4,26 guineas. | C lass 7, 40 guineas. 
Class 2, 20 guineas, | Class 5,30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
apwards. Fall price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
he exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
illuatrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
OO. (Batali lished 106 Years), 91, Finab ury Pavement, tondon. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers. Established 1807. These celebrated 
PLANOS possess artistic qualities not to be found in any 
other maker, For SALE or HIRE; and on the Quarterly 
{nstalment Systew. 
170, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 




















V—S & W—8 & W— x 





SAVAR’S COCA wee 


Concentrated, analysed, and standardised, is the Hest Restorative Tonic. 


—Bottles, 4/- & 7/-. 








CASCARA-H AWLEY. 


This Tasteless laxative for Ladies and Children cures constipation.—Boxes, 1/1} & 4/6. 





Savar's CUBEB CIGARETTES |; 








Always relieve CATARRH and ASTHMA. Boxes, 1/- & 2/6. ALL CHEMISTS. 


Savaresse’s Sandal Wood Oil Capsules, 46 per Box. 


PETER 
ROBINSON 


OXFORD ST. 


TRAVELLING CLOAKS 


AND 


COSTUMES. 


BOYS AND GIRLS’ 


SEASIDE SUITS. 





PATTERNS POST FREE. 
FASHION-SHEETS GRATIS. 
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& W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W--S & W 


By APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


SWEARS & WELLS. 


192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8S. & W. GUARANTEED. 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


PORTMANTEAUS AND PLAY BOXES A SPECIALITY, | 


S& W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W_-S & W_S & W_S& W 
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Th 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


A 


required for the formation of firm flesh and bone, 
Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be a ntly ~~ Medical 


‘““NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.” London Medical Record. 


is food, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 
entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


Infants’ Rood. 


nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 
Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this 
Testimony and full Directions 
rywhere. 






ice 6d., and 10s. Sold eve 





accompany each Tin, Pr 


SULPHOLINE 
mura ATION 


BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. | 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION | 
REMOVES ALL DISFIGUREMENTS. 


























DR. DE JONGH’ 


To be had in Bottles 
of all Chemists. | 
Imperial Capsuled 
Half- Pints, 2s. 6d. | 


LIGHT-BROWN 
Pints, 4s. 9d. 


COD LIVER OIL. = Sar 


For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. 


Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, 


210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


G REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
MW SkASIDE.— An aCCELERATLD and IMPROVED 
SUMMER SERVICE of FAST TRAINS Is now running to 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Cromer, Southend-on-Sea, Clacton-on 
Sea, Walton-on-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Felixstowe, Alde- 
burgh, Southwold, and Hunsrt: dnton 
TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
CHEAP TICKETS are issued by all Trains from London 
(Liverpool! Street), also from Great Eastern Suburban Stations 
and New Cross (L.B. and 8.C.) at same fares as from Liver- 
pool Street. These Tickets are also issued from St. Pancras 
(Midland) and Kentish Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, 
owestoft, and Cromer. 
CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE me &c 
SOUTHE? *k 6d., LY from Liver- 
pool Street, Fenchurch Street, bireetond. a and from all 
stations on the Enfield, Walthamstow, Loughton, and North 
London Lines. Earough Fast Trains from Liverpool Street 
and Fenchurch Street. 
THROUGH EXC v RSION TICKETS to SOUTHEND are 
issued from stations on the Metropolitan Line, via Bishops- 











N D-ON- Se A and he 





§ 


te. 
CLACTON, WALTON, and HARWICH and hack 4s., from 
Liverpool Street, on Sundays at 9.10 a.m., aud on Mondays at 
= a.m. 

or full particulars see bills 


L mndon, August 1s92, Wa. Birt, General Manager. 


, ‘ aad A 
BE RDE E} ; THE PALACE HOTEL 
(at the Station), owned hy the Great North of Scotland 
Railway Company 

Personally patronised by their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and other 
members of the Royal Family. 

Covered entrance from station platform. 

Miss MeKILLiaM, Manager. 
PLEASURE CRUISE TO NORWAY 
BY THE ORIENT COMPANY'S STEAM-SHIP 
GARONNE, 3876 tons register, leaving LONDON Aug, 23 for 
15 days, calling at LEITH two days later. 

The steamer will be navigated through the “ Inner Lead’ 
i.e., inside the fringe of islands off the coast of Norway —thus 
securing smooth water, and will visit some of the finest flords. 

The GARONNE i. fitted with electric light, electric bells, 
hot and cold bathe, Head OM 

P ead Offices, 

Managers GRREN and Co. { Fenchurch 

| ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co- § Avenue, London 

For pa, apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchure hAvenue 
E.C.; or to the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, Chari ne 
Cross, London, 8.W 


PLE! ASURE Cru ISE 


TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


AND AGEAN SEAS. 
The ORIENT COMPANY will dispatch their large, full- 
powered steam-ship CHIMBORAZ), 3847 tons register, 300. 
horse power, from London on Sept. 3, for a 46 days’ cruise, 
visiting Cadiz, Malaga, Palermo, Ancona, Venice, Cattaro, 
Corfu, Ni wuplia, Pirwus (for Athens), Santerin, Malta,Gibraltar, 
arriving at Plymouth on Oct. 17 and London Oct \. 
The C HIMBORAZO is fitted with electric light, electric 
bells, hot and cold baths, &c. First-class cuisine. 
§F. Green and Co. Head Offices, 
Managers * A . Fenchurch 
({ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co. ) Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
E.C.; or to the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross, S.W 











ADRIATIC, 








SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
TOURS to WEST COAST and FJORDS of 


NORWAY. Rate ke stand Cheapest Route. The first- 
class Steamers ST. NNIVA and ST. ROGNVALD leave 
LEITH and ABERDEEN for TWELVE-DAY CRUISES on 
Aug. 3 and Aug. 20. Full particulars ¢ y 
may be had from W. A, Malcolm, 102, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.; Sewell and Crowther, Is, Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross, 8.W.; Cook and Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., and all 
Branches; George Hourston, 64, Constitution Street, Leith ; 
und Charles Merrylees, Northern Steam Wharf, Aberdeen. 


M ON T E Cc A RL O. 





For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast, 





The Principality hasa tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
leat is always tempered by the sea-breezes, 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
#rand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and there are 
comfortable as und apartinentsreplete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 





Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast Which offers Co its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks ofthe Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 


There is, perhaps no town inthe world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for rel.ef in cases of illness or disease, or fur the restora- 
tion of health, 


As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horde 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a B porpetusl spring. 


Monte Carlo oats thirty- two hours from London and forty 
minutes from 


r TDW . , 
( \ONTINENTAL HOTEL - DIRECTORY. 
’ ae, eeneregeot M. POETZL, Frankfort-on-Main. 
1X-LA-CHAP.— Monarque, first- rate H., reason. charges, 
BADEN. ‘BADE: N—Victoria, ist'cl. lift, prom., mod. charges. 
Angleterre, cen.of prom., highly recom., lift. 
Minerva, Lichtenth Allee,best sit., gard., lift 
1.—Three Kings, first class, facing the Kine, lift. 
—Grand Royal, facing the Rhine, par 
4—Konig Vv. Preussen, Ist cl., elec, livht, Heaut. gard, 













NCE.— Belle Vue, opp. Pier and Elirenbreitstein. 


({OLOGN E.— H6tel du Nord, lift, elec. light, 

post and telegr., railw. book.-off. in the H, 
COLOGNE.— Hotel Disch, lift, railway booking-office 
EMS.—Angleterre, electric hight, beautiful garden. 
FREIBURG I.B,—Burope, new, ist cl., near station, elec. light, 
GENEVA.—National, finest, newest,and only H. with garden, 
HEIDEL BERG = rince Charles, nearest the Castle, 

ictoria, Ist cl. fam. H., most beaut. sit. 

HOMBU RG BATH. —Bellevue, opp. Kurgarden, lift, baths, 


[NTERLAKEN.—V ictoria, first class, 400 
beds, lift, elec. light, magnific. pos, 
KISSINGEN BATH.—Russie, first c lass, on the Kurgarden, 
KREUZNACHBATH.—Oranienhof, finest posit., own spring. 
Kurhouse H. and Baths in Kurpark 
LUCERNE.- Swap, lift. H. Haefeli. 
Victoria, near station, lift, bath. 
MUNICH. —Bay rischer Hof, largest, anion os in town, lift. 
Bellevue, family house, lift, only front rooms 
Dome (Detzer), only front rooms, centre of town. 
NUR NBERG. —Bay risc her Hof, G. P. Auinger’s widow. 
Strauss (Ostrich), first class, lift, G. Todt. 
OSTEND.—Grand Hotel des Bains ; first class, facing sea. 
SPA.—Urange Hotel, first class, adjoining haths and Casino, 
Flandre, first class, in beautiful park, Sury pere. 
Avenue et Midi, centre of promenade, near park. 
st ‘RASBURG.—Ville de Paris, best hotel in town, lift. 
VW IESBADEN.—Vier Jahreszeiten, Four Seasons H. & I. baths. 
i ae Hotel, lift, Weiss Bros., hew propr'tors, 
ria H. and baths, lift, Schweiseuth Bros. 
WILDBAD cw ure. > Bellevue, first class, fine situation. 
e] Klumpp, first class, 2 hydr. lifts, 
ZURICH.—Baur-au- Lac, ‘unrivalled sit., lift, electric light. 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFIC E 
/ (Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedig Crest 
and Mottu in heraldic colours, 7s, 6d. Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and Mediwval styles. Berattic ngraving. 
ILLUMIN ATED ADDRE ON VEL 
25,C ranbourn Street, London, w.c, 





” 





” 






















_Prospe ctus post ‘ree. 


YULLETON’S GU INEA BOX of C RES TED 
STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all. stamped in colour with Crest ; or with Mono- 
gram or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. 
Signet rings, 18carat,from 42s. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 
cards, 28, 8d.; ladies’ 3s. Wedding and invitation cards 
Specimens free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London W.C 


y nl aa r , r = 
REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN 
ROOM. TIDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Patronised by the Royal Family. 

Should be used in every case of Weakness, Rheumatism, &c 
and for all Children in the Daily Bath. Nothing so fortifies 
and invigorates the constitution. Of all Cher , Grocers, &c. 
Wholesale of TIDMAN and Soy, London, E. ‘avoid worth- 
les ‘88 and injurious substitute ‘s, ask for Tidman’s. 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHTARS, 


Really gvod Poretgn Cigars at Londo 
168. , 208., 228. per 100(@nd upwards). Samplees for a tis stanipse) 
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a nephew of the great Professor John Wilson, free education for the poorer classes, and of compulsory schoo, 
EARL BATHURST. “ Christopher North,” and brother of Professor George Wilson, attendance, and was chairman of the first Brighton Schoo! 
j the eminent scientific chemist, whose philosophical and literary Board. Educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 


The Rigt Allen Alexander Bathurst, Earl Bathurst of : : - 
o Right Hon. Allen Alexander 5 : : powers were also of a high order. Daniel Wilson, educated atthe was tenth wrangler in the Mathematical and second-class in 
the Classical Tripos, he took holy orders, and succeeded the 
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OBITUARY. in 1816, 


























} ‘st. county Essex 
seen, CONN Oe Edinburgh High School and University, came to London fora de | succeede 
Rattlesden. county Bea. few years, engaged in literary work, but returned to his native well-known Frederick Robertson as minister of Trinity ( hapel, 
S ay ford, and Baron Apsley, city, studied its antiquities, and about the year 1847 produced Brighton. In 1872, Earl Spencer, who had been his pupil, 
of Apsley, county 82 excellent book, ‘Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden offered him the vicarage of Sandridge. 
a ? Sussex, died at his eae a magecog ee wy Rat n gee This in ye ri 
2 ahi \nancester DY a treatise on “ Oliver Cromwell and the Protectorate,” and, \ i 3 (na 
SBR interes, Geepeetee ie este by. an important work, “The Arohwology and ,,90,Ang,$ ue lds, the eon of sion from London afte 
: was born Oct. 19, 1882, Prehistoric Annals of Scotland | : me weed “ene, new. proceeded to climb the famous headland They ne Bee towithin 
[ER REER' the only son of Lien. ¢¥eT may not be strictly applicable em prehistoric about sixty feet of the top without mishap but at that point 
y tenant-Colonel ‘homas record. He wassecretary to the Scottish Society of Antiquarics, the reunees tad bask bie nerves Kidtanh’ thea, } ld 
which then had for its president Lord Elgin, who became oF tenes dee praned sapempantdnng >. 2 par Meant tenet dee 
farther, and began to weep. The elder youth, after entreating his 


Seymour Bathurst, by : : oe “beg . 
- Governor-General of Canada; and this circumstance led, in : ; : : , , > 
ecmpanion to remain quiet, pluckily resumed his climb, ané 


Julia, his wife, daughter Avb ° - Fh ‘ = 
of Mr. Thomas Peter —) hag rg appeintmnees OF — rien — — of finally reached the top in fairly good condition. The progress 
Hankey, and was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, History eee Oe Get ee. ne Wo offered the of the two lads had been watched with breathless interest by 
Cambridge (M.A., 1854). His lordship was a J.P. and a Principalship of . ae ¢ Gi Ms “ae witins ontreal, a? oe large crowd of visitors assembled on the top of the great 
County Councillor for Gloucestershire. and sat in Parliament filled by the pa bee goologsss a, ab, nea Dawson ; but cliff. “and by their advice the successful climber hurried 
as Member for Cirencester from 1857 to 1878, in which year Mr. W — _ preferred ie Waleors - a and in 1881 to the Coastguard Station for assistance. Chief Officer John J 
he succeeded his uncle, William Lennox, Earl Bathurst, as became President a 4 niversity there, which ae Sent M-Carthy and two of his men proceeded with a long rope 
sixth earl. He married, first, in 1862, Meriel Leicester, second ee es + gee i sbor _ Fremiatesio an: to the cliff overlooking the spot where the unnerved lad lay on 
- anghter of George, second Lord de Tabley ; and secondly, in panenoenes inte : me a - ve ——" “ me ore and Now a ledge of rock. One of the men descended by the aid of the 
1874, Evelyn Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. George James ad alan “¢° "i he - an a _ a en 2 rope, passed the line round the boy, and both were then 
Barnard Hankey, of Fetcham Park, county Surrey. ‘The frequent contributor to ar ce = bi ell as an active and pulled up in safety. Neither the lad. thus gallantly rescued nor 
earldom now devolves on the late peer’s eldest son, Seymour meee sig peel S a the he hen mer 4 ve! me ry opera of his companion considered it necessary to saya word of thanks 

learning. He received the hononr of knighthood four years ago. to the coastguardsman. Mr. M+ ‘arthy has “frequently rescued 


Henry, Deputy Lieutenant for Gloucestershire, who was born 
** » » > Et , ‘DIVLrIMT }: ° : H 
July 21, 1864 THE REV. JOHN GRIFFITH, LL.D. foolhardy climbers in similar circumstances ; in fact, not a 


SIR DANIEL WILSON, The Vicar of Sandridge, in the diocese of St. Albans, season has passed at Eastbourne for some years without 
The President of the Toronto University in Canada, Sir Daniel the Rev. Dr. Griffith, who died recently, was more than an _ several lives being saved by the Beachy Head coastguard. He 
W ilson, an eminent archeologist and historical antiquary, as ordinary country clergyman. THe wag fifteen years Principal wears the medal of the Royal Humane Society for the gallant 
well as an able and snecessful director of educational insti- of Brighton College, where his rule and teaching proved rescue at sea in 1868 of a lad who fell from the mainyard of 
tutions, died on Sunday, Aug. 7. He was born at Edinburgh remarkably efficient ; he was one of the earliest advocates of H.M.S. Prince Consort. 
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RAAACARARaA DR. TIBBALD’S BLOOD TONIC 





D® TIBBALDS- CURES 
PIMPLES SCURVY | ULCERATED SORES 
BLOTCHES BAD LEGS SCROFULA 
BOILS | ECZEMA | RHEUMATISM 
CARBUNCLES ERUPTIONS GOUT, and other 
DISEASES OF THE BLOOD AND SEIN. 
This is one of the BEST MEDICINES in the WORLD for PURIFYING the BLOOD and IMPROVING the SKIN. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION AND A HEALTHY SKIN. 
DR. TIBBALD’S BLOOD TONIC CREAM. 


t it,as it is invaluable for clearing the skin of all impurities, 
ft, clear, and healthy. It is specially prepared to Clear and 
t ‘ ith the Blood Tonie, thus putting right both the Skin and the 
e Tonic, in I es, ky 2 4, 2s. 94., 4s. 64., ani 113. The Cream, in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ani 2s. 9d. 
each. Procure through Chemists. | London Agents, or mention Jilustrated London News, and it will be sent by 


SMITH oii Cco., Chemists, Taunton, England. 


Specialists /CHOCOLAT - MENIER. IZODS "=" See eee eee naeres 


All who value their Comp 
ra. or pimples. The 
the Skin, and 





















Know .. wictrees DONOUhS Prepared bya Newana RCT iy 
TIGHEST Hosons. 12008 <suin Bpecial Scientific Process, GQHIRTS. ~ FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
. SETS Medical opinion recommends them aaa sy ial Me neues, Fc 408,, 458. the half-dozen. Illus. 











That the hair should never be curled ane 


by hot irons. CHOCOLAT - MENIER 


for THE HEALTH. ht. Fe ORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 
Public eptnicn all over the world — 
9) t tl . mo ’ mo » 
unanimous nat ey are BT'Y! ur- GHIRTS. OL D SHIRTS Refronted, Wris +t 





‘ gtuceh F passed for COMFORT’. LE, 
Hinde’s BREAK PAST, AND DURABILITY. Soll ail Collar Banded, fine linen, three for 68.: superior, 
LUNCHEON SUPPER. over Europe, and everywhere in 6d.; extra fine, 9. Send three (not less) with cush 
— India and Colonies. Name and Trade Returned ready for use, carriage paid 
kh. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


Mark, Anchor, on every pair and 
box. "Ask your Draper or Outfitter . = ? 
for IZOD'S make; take no ocher, | | Sia ak —The /EGIDIUS. the only shirt 

red 


Hair Curlers CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 














and see you get them, aa bad inakes tl haat takes the place of the ever-shrinking col 
— t } e . are oftensold orsake of extra profit, ' an he worn With or without an under-vest. [4 soft 
used cold, create the present .fashion- oo eae ama Write for our sheet of Drawings, silk. 8 : anre and Patterns free from the Sole Makers 
‘ , ie 4  oettrtetetteteteted R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 
able Wavy Cur's in five minutes: CHOCO LAT - MENIER. — iE. IZOD & SON, : 
al + ° ( ( TT . ad TI’ D 
often in less. ; 30, Milk 8t. Londen. [XTERNATIONAL — HORTICULTURAL 
L ~~ Sold Everywhere. York, CC —————_ Mannfactory: LANDPORT, HANTS EXHIBITION anxp 
si€S can have sampies free, | BUFFALO BILL’ S 
(COL, W. FPF. CODY 





anaereee ncaa vole aati FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. WILD west 


Patentees, Birmingham i 
: i EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER— ‘Really, T consider that, EARL’'S COURT, S.W. 
C OCK * E’S Ps kt ‘ F is 1 a 3 h ta ble climate ~ { ‘d gest oe thing watil we r weil OPEN DAILY, 11 a.m. to 11 P m. . 
the * Benger. He # nuw rosy, and fattening rapidly } Cha ren ot See y  ndetael Png Nar ste f.5 me NER, 
ANTIBILIOUS ZB, GOLD MEDAL GRENADIER GUARDS PAD. Da , y permission ot 
Colonel Tr ( ctor, Lient. Dan Godfrey 
AWARDED, BAND OF THE Toy \L ARTILLERY (hy permission of 
PILLS HEALTH tl Omecer mmanding t Garrison Conductor, 
Ca laverthia 
, wn a” THREE ORGAN RECITALS by Mr. H. C. Tonking 
RUFFALO BILL'S WILD WEST. 






































( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. — THE MOST DELICIOUS, COSSACKS from the CAUCASUS 
"Oh LIVER. G AtcHos tt n SOUTH AMERICA, 
- — ——— NUTRITIVE « DIGESTIBLE. et > AMERICAN COW BOYS 
( ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. pene 2a Two P geciats’ sade sp wit ‘D r° c Ly F ALO. ' 
FOR BI! . >» Pefor ces ail ; n s un shine 
saan ee. b.... Retail in Tins, Is. 6d. 28. 6d. 52., and 108., pone, hag £2, and £2 ios. Can be secured at Tree's, 25 
( ‘OCKLE’'S ANTIBILIOUS FILLS. of Chemists, de., Everywhere. NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
F N DIGESTION, WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. yy a n tothe Exh E ARL’ 3 COURT, S.W. 
————— —_ - — niasion to the Exhibition Gr da, Gardens, and Camr, 
— . sof Zan Free Seats s Wild West, 
( ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS B4t LS | ONE SHILLING, or hy Season Ticket (10s, 6.) 
oR MEARTBCR? EXHIBITION UPEX EVERY DAY from ll an to ll pw 
IS THE Second Edition. Sixpence, Ridgeway, Piccad = 
V ENICE.—IMRE KIRALFY’S I AWYERS “AND THEIR VICTIMS. 
n SUPERB ee 4 _ By LINDON MEADOWS, Author of “Maurice Drum 
ve ( 4 A -. iets page ts : | Royal Marines 
TEES vxrangtitebctuamorn StTuels BEST REMEDY = you LA it 
VE. : OLYMPIA he s purity the rrect all dis 
VENICE VE. ‘EETAN PROMENADE OLYMPIA iver, stomach, Kidne nd s n- 
Vi kK ar N OLYMPIA | r lied in thecu Y ad ria unds 
V ; mo N Ligt ILYMPI 
7 is trae EVER DISCOVERED! « 
v Cl I L ANALS OLYMPIA oO 
rt ies ct waren, BLTMELA ‘CHAMPION’ HAND ICE Macune 
vENicn = 4 ty tle OLeMPIA t acts like ic in reliev all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate sl} drinkiaw 
vi _ LYMPIA Corns and Bunions, It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, water in 
shy Hd, oy ag rie hh wl le symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 3 Minutes, 
VEN ( s OLYMPIA some “of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get a 
meth . dutebeaies relief from aay other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot, Wines 
= Sati ‘ Pagemrapges " A trial of a box vestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s. 144., of all Chemists, make Ice 
y -S CRYS S : S. | td ream a 
\V\ ALK ER me RY TAL CA = WA re HE a | Free for 14 stamps r mm the Proprietors, Ma. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. Bio h fon. 
fw j= soni ALWAYS 





. “ 
JHN WA r 


v4 YLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only ‘ 
, rmlese SKIN POWDER. Prepared ly an FREEZING 
e ° tantly prescribed by the mt POWDERS 
; 4 ; LE ’ REQUIRED. 
r St v pot acai 
See re Prices 
G OLDE HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLIN] £8 
pr ¢ vy em ¢ da. No.1 88 
Warranted pert ~¥ : No.2..12 0 
pr pal Perf 2 and Chemists r the To. 
Azents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., W . ~ — ° 


Send for List 
F 12 from 


sole Licensees 


Hen &§ Hanbssvys’ 





Castor Oil ae 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 


Soild everywhere at Gd., 1/, 1/9 & 3/. | | Machines shows in operation at 63, Queen Victoria Street. 
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PLAYER'S aid 
NAVY CUT 


Sold only in 10z. Packets, and 2, 4, and 8o0z. and 11b. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Ask all TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, &c., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE” ON 
EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


canranananssasisbal /n Packets containing 12, and Tins containing 24, 50, and 100. 


FLORILINE | y TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. \ ED.PINAUD 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in " SCRUBB’ S | (wécennese) AMMONIA - | PARIS, 37, B’ de Strasbourg 


World, f: \ 
Prevents the decay of the TEETII. f MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. : 3 | ED PINAUD'S Celebrated Perfumes 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, f maine sing ap Juskich Bath. : ‘ VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA 
temoves a races O obacco smoke able fo oile bs : 

Ret I traces of Toby moke. Sole ndid r ‘le ansing ; Pre be tice far the Hair. . IXORA BREONI AIDA 


Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste R 
; I t i : d emoVes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. i. 
Is partly composed of Hon y and extracts from Restores the Colour to ¢ carpets. - iB i ED. PINAUD'S fone waren 
} ay 


Cleans Plate and Jewellery. ved hiv 








eer esere. 
=. 
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LA 

















sweet herbs and plants, 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths. tonic ; pre hair fron fall ne « 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. | Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. | 
2s. Gd. per Bottle. SCRUBB & Co., » 15 Red » Red Cross Sireet, S.E. | ED. PINAUD’ | IXORA SOAP 


a 7 — The best soap known, 





FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in gh ss 
jars. Price Is. td by all Fi iss Perfumers. 
comnts ees Wholesale R. HOVENDEN. & SONS, 
Cc ROV iN | 31, Berners Street (Oxf rd Street), London, W. 


LAVENDER SALTS | ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


= thee va = ral . ~ | L PE Te ATES : PR RRS | M R Ss. W | N S L ‘@) W'S 
aos ai FOR INFANTS SOOTHING SYRUP 
) owNVISORATINg ! tity , tj g g and INVALIDS. all eae ayer ianipeapaoas g 


‘Crown | Blveiaebangs | fy / g z 2 E | the gums, reducing all inflammation ; will allay ALL 
“36, Anne Street, Cheatham Hill, | Paix and spasmodic action, and & 


thleas imi tations offercd Leanebuet oe YY - 
Manchester, Oct. 31,1891. |  §URE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


ar name, which only {ME CROWNPERFUMERY COMPAN WY 7 j 
’ “Mr. Mellin. Dear Sir,—I enclose a photo of | : 

Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 

and 


tppointme wt $0 the pu a ————— 
( sd during the pus i g my daughter Dorothy, which was taken when | 
“ Z nine months old; she is now ten months; she 

as bee “lo our Fo mily sinee she was 

THE CROWN PERFUMERY C)., ; five weeks ol owing to her mother’s weakness; | RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
177, New Bond Street, London. j g she has never had a day's illness, has eut eight Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 

j f . Z teeth without any apparent pain. - _ = — 


























“There is not another baby in Cheatham or on Ul Ere Catalogue for 1892 now ready. 


THE MEXICAN #7 tC iy ff. iy] Seighbonrhood oo healthy tosking or so heavy. " E. LEWIS’S GUNS AND aif. 


HAIR RENEWE SOC aan omOURB! Fars 1: Sin, 
R a 4 ie 9! 4 g iin oy Melbourne, 1880 ; Calcutta, 1884, 
8 A J 12 Bo res , fro ym 
to 7Ib. 


Prevents the Hah from falling off. | ‘ q , - ane E a : ss 
weight. 


Restores Grey or White Hair to its OniGinaL : : , 
CoLoun = | ) 
Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant \ . _ Ml F N S 
odour, . = 


Is Nor adye,and therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white iinen, . ” 
s } ki be in every honse where a TIAIR RENEWER = yh: aX 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. Gd. | | = ORO : O00 BISCUITS | 
ss NOTICE. 4 = 3 (i SAAS Ss (Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, | 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be| | — 4 a) Ss spectally for G. Mellin) | : 
b i in Ne fork fro e ANGI aT Zz ~ ; 
Dave © Oo, "917, re uros Stir . ni Fey ety x! Z A : . . AN . = spores | pth vy ad : 
ens! ; i. = MNO | CHILDREN arrer weanina, | £10060 CAprni 
TO SPORTSMEN AND TOURISTS. a eo | FOREND. 














g 
Zag ; 
i Zi, j AWW SS) Digestive, Nourishing, Sustaining. | 

The above is the paee t improreme: nt | in in “the Gun of the 


——— 9 | ea : — 
THE DOROTHY NORRIS, aged nine months. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. Period.” snd 1s napirigs Gk Siu 8 bn Se Wathen. 5 Ober Crecsors 
from 16 Guineas. We now scents the Anson and yee 
| Farmers’ and Keepers’ quality, from 10 Guine BS, Cysinder In >, 
yr choked. New Illustrated Catalo mune for s as S02 Ow 


RUG CLOAK, PATENTED, | MELLIN’ 7 LACTO- GLYCOSE OR MILK FOOD, | rendy.; lanmer choles and potter ralne then over, sr stock of 
varied of any tae maker. Choice of 20004 june rest al ios 
Cc. E. LEWIS, GUNMAKER, BIRMINGHAM. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
- simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use when fresh cow's EsTAR, 1850.) (Telegrams: “Period, Birmingham,” 
IN WOOLLEN MATERIALS milk disagrees or cannot be obtained. " . ae 


from £2 2s. net. PRICE 2s. and 8s. PER BOTTLE. HAY FEVER 


“Tt isa wonderful garment—a luxury.”--The World. 
a B®) 


SMALPAGE & SON, MELLIN’S EMULSION 
41 & 43, Maddox Strect, Bond Street, London, W.| 5F COD LIVER OIL and HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


AND AGENTS, 
The Finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children and Weakly Adults. —_ : : 
VERY PALATABLE. EASILY DIGESTED. PERFECTLY SAFR. | 5O¥'5 {iGaRETIES wil mammals miele snl 
Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. a little perseverance will radically cure you? Highly 
recommended by the most eminent physicians. All 


9s, Gd, 








e — Novelty ' | * Chemists and Stores; per box of 35 Cigarettes, 
N Samples, Pamphlet, and ‘Pecepectus post free on application to Post free from WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, 


in Perfume London: Paris Dépot: BERAL, 14, Rue de la Pai 
: G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, Peckham, S.E. ccteerneh Rete Bn A ~~ Lee cher 

_ REAL GERMAN FoLLow GROUND 
PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the othe 
hand, nothing so-detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT ae 


ZENO & C9 {\ - as | 
39, WILSON ST, LonooN ech pest : i }. which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury | Black Handle ... ... §/6 | A Pair, Ivory Handles in 
: The gums are made healthy by its use, and | Ivory Handle ... ...7/6 | Russia Leather Case, 21/- 


& of all dealers in Perfumery |f//; : to the enamel. 
at mn 3/6, 5/6 & ks per bottie . a : that mortifying defe et, a repulsive bre ath, is completely Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. 


remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair FROM ALL DEALERS. 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pre tty mouths Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and CO., London, W 
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HAY WILL BE DEAR! 


Buy one of 


BENJ AMIN EDGINGTON’S 


ROT-PROOF, WATERPROOF 


RICK CLOTHS. 


Strongly recommended for their great durability 


With Poles, Ropes, and Bloc ck complete. 


A WEDDING BREAKFAST 


CAN BE GIVEN ON ANY SCALE THAT MAY 
BE DESIRED IN ONE OF 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
WEDDING MARQUEES. 


any part of Town or Country, with or 
wi the out Tables, Seats, or Decorations. All disarrange- 
met f furniture is thus avoided, and the rooms in the 

1 e left free for reception of guests and display 


A GARDEN PARTY 


SHOULD NOT BE GIVEN WITHOUT CONSULTING 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
CATALOGUE OF TENTS. 


REFRESHMENT TENTS, BAND TENTS 
UMBRELLA TENTS, DANCING TENTS, 
AWNINGS, TABLES, SEATS, LIGHTS, &c. 


BA LLS AN D DA NCES 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
TEMPORARY ROOMS. 


te BP TO ANY NUMBERS. 
ed complete with every requisite, and erected 
anywhere, 


Supplied in 


The Shakespeare Cot. 


imple ; it can 
ther again It 
5 lb The 


<8 is 


HEXAGON 


LAWN-TENNIS 


PATENT TENT, 


FOR 











"TRESTLE Cor 


STRONG & 
COMPACT 


sIMPLI “TRESTLE COT. 
For Price-Lists and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


LIMITED, 


2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. ) 


SIR WILLIAM THOMSON’S woesteucne 


NEWS 





WATER TAPS. 


These taps have been opened and 
closed under water pressure for the 
equivalent of more than 50 years 
(30 times a day) without any 
deterioration. The ordinary rubber, 
fibre, or leather washer valve and the 
packing or washer round the spindle 
are entirely dispensed with. Perfect 
water - tightness is nevertheless 
attained. 

By the invention of this inde- 
structible water tap, Sir William 
Thomson, D.C.L., LL.D., President 
of the Royal Society, &c., the author 
of many other useful inventions, has 
effected what previous inventors have 
unsuccessfully attempted. By an 
ingenious device, the metallic valve 
and its seat retain their burnished 
condition for an indefinite period. 
The taps are made of the best 
metal throughout, and are equally 

uitable for boiling and cold water, 


are tested to 3001b. per square inch before leaving the works, and are sold at a lower price 


than equal qualities of ordinary firms by the 


PALATINE ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


10, BLACKSTOCK STREET, 


LIVERPOOL, Sole Licensees. 


Descriptive pamphlets and prices on application. 


CONTRACTORS 


An economical or lasting substitute 
Durability. Beautiful Patterns, 


Linoleum, but are always retained as long as the fabric lasts. 


for Ornamental Tile Pavements. 
which do not wear through like 


TO HER MAJESTY’S ADMIRALTY. 


= 
Unsurpassed for 
ordinary Floor-cloth or 


It is easily laid. 


OUR NEW PARQUET DESIGNS FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES ARE UNAPPROACHABLE. 


The patterns are adaptable for 


Hotels, Gus 


PARTICULARS AND 


ADAMS'S 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


wherever there is great traffic. 


London Warehouse—4, RIDGMOUNT STREET, W.C. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS 


all purposes —Halls, Corridors, Offices, Institutions, Galleries, 


Sold by all the best Furnishing Houses. 


Works SCARBOROUGH. 
FREE. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


do nm » hesitation in recommending its use. 
83. 


lronmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e, 


¥: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Fol i by Grocers, 


MANoP r rACTOR TORY 








“HOUSEKEEPER’S GUIDE ” 


And Samples Post Free on Application. 


and U seful Present. Any single letter ca 

L 7#, in fancy boxes, 2s. 6d.: Gentlemen's 
xe 63. 6d, per doz. ember sore d Han’ - 
A the Latest Desigas, 1s., 1s. 61. ° 

$5 Dimask Table Cloths, Kitchen “Tal le 

Cloths, Bl eache ed Plain and Twilled Linen Sheet ne 

Linen Pillow Cases, Huckaback Towels, Glass Cloths, &c. 


Orders Carriage Paid in U.K. 


ROBERTSON LEDLIE, FERGUSON, & CO., LTD., 





BELFAST. 














Loxbos: Printed and PublisheJ at 


the Office, 198, Strand, in 





BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 
The “ Lancet.”—“ A convenient and valuable remedy.” 
Dr. Thurowgood.—* Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma 
due to Emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis 
| alike appear to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone 
Paper.” 
Harrison Weir, Esq.—* Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic affection; it is the only remedy which gave me 
permanent relief.” 
| 98. 9d- and 43. 6d. per Box, of all Chemi ats; 
| Propriétor for the amount in stam ips « wv P.O.O, to any country 
within the Postal Univun. 


R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


or from the 





the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by INGRAM Buorunns, 198, Strand, aforesaid, 





AUG. 13, 1892 





For over a quarter of a centary it 
has never failed to rapidly 
v> restore Grey or Faded zx Qa 


Hair, in youth 
It O or age. 

arrests «.. 
10/6; of all 


Falling. A Cy 
causes Luxu- Hairdressers 
riant Growth, is and Chemists. 
permanent, & 


2 
CXKL 


Wholesale 
Agents: 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31-33, BERNERS STREET, W., 
and 91-9, CITY Roab, E.C., LONDON 











| Carter’s ‘Little 


Liver Pills. 


Small Pill. 

Small Dose. 
Small Price. 
Forty 

In-a Vial. 

Sugar Coated. 
Purely Vegetable. 
Cure Torpid Liver 
Without Fail. 

Of all Chemists, 
1s. 1d. 


Carter’s Little 





| Liver Pills. 


PERRY & CO’S 
“AUSTRALIAN” PENS. 


RY & ces 


PER 
AUSTRALIAN PEN 
~— LONDON ~— 


— PERRY & C23 
Se WY LAUSTRALIAN PEN 
7 ~ LONDON 


RRY & cas 
em (faustRauian PEN 


sme «FAUST FALIAN PEN 


This is a small series of pens made in the 
U,M, B;and.J patterns, inanincorrodible metal, 
which is coated with-pure gold. No ink will 
affeot these pens so as to cause them to rust, and 
they write with a nice, soft, and easy elasticity. 


6 Samples by post, 6d., or 12 for Is. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WHOLESALE— 


PERRY & Co. Ltd., 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 


—___ | 0 


Price 10s. 6d. per Gross. 
*S801) 10d "pg ‘sot oo;1g 





| tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 


and ’Pain i in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1id. 
and. 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many — persons of rales i testified 
to the remarkable efficac 


HIMROD’S 
CURE : ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of ac entury, 
wat ee by + Medical Faculty throughout the 
8 use 
after Ree. 4s an inhalation and without any 
A Free ne and detailed T 
ao Sas - aile estimonials free by 

















post 
British Depot 

Also of Newber 

3 Sanger & 
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MAP. 


MEN OF THE DAY. 


GLADSTONE, 


E. 


WwW. 


THE RIGHT HON. 


PRIME MINISTER FOR THE FOURTH TIME. 





